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FTER all, Anton Seidl may not conduct any of the 
performances at the Bayreuth Festival. 


R. PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President of the 


College of Music, Cincinnati, writes as follc .:s: 
CINCINNATI, July 15, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
The contract with Mr. Henry Schradieck has been renewed 


Yours respectfully, 


for one year. 
Peter RupDOLPH NEFF. 





R. WILLIAM STEINWAY left for Milwaukee by 

fast train on the Pennsylvania Railroad at nine A. M. 
yesterday, and will arrive there to-day at 2:30 P.M. He 
has been invited as one of the special honorary guests 
of the festival there, and has accepted the invitation. 
He will remain at Milwaukee until the close of the festi- 
val, July 25, and will then visit Chicago, St. Paul, and 
again go to Milwaukee to attend the annual meeting of 
the German American National Teachers’ Seminary, to 
Mr. Steinway will return to New 





be held in that city. 
York about August 10 from his trip of recreation andrest. 


HE New York Herald of Tuesday, July 6, contained 

a hoax, or rather a joke, from its correspondent in 
Munich in the shape of a cablegram from that city, 
which stated that since the death of King Ludwig, Wag- 


ner, ‘who was once a god in Munich is now not only 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| matter in our issue of July 7. 


disdained but abhorred, and his very name is an object 
of execration.” The joker also stated that “the music 
of the future seems, so far as Munich is concerned, to 
have become the music of the past.” We referred to the 
That the death of one 
man should in any short time, much less instantaneously, 
affect the culture and intelligence of the inhabitants of a 


| city, especially so intellectual as those of Munich, is out 
of the question, unless, indeed, it is assumed by an idiot 
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| intermediary, as was th 
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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 


During more than six and one-half years these pic- 


tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- | 


lence has been untversally commented upon. We have 
recetved numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection, 


New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason 


Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 


May Fielding, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
fossphine Vorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, goha McCullough, 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, * alvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, = T. Raymond, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 

Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Campanini Boucicault, 


Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli 


Osmund Tearle, 


Guadagnini, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Constantin Sternberg, 


Chatterton-Bobrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa. 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegriffo. 


Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 


Hermann Winkelmann 


Del Puente 

{osefty. 

ime. Julia Rive-King. 
Hope Glenn, 


Fursch-Madi, 2, 
Catherine Lewis, 


Zélie de Lussan. 
Blanche Roosevelt, 


Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz ‘erdinand von Hiller. Johannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow, — Robert Volkmann, Meyerbeer. 


Julius Rietz. 
Max Heinrich. 
E. A, Lefebre. 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi. 


Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner. 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl. Alcuin Blum, 

Lulu Veling. Joseph Koegel 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. 
Calixa Lavaliec. Carlyle Petersilea. 
Clarence Eddy Carl Retter, 

Franz Abt. George Gemiinder 
Fannie Bloomfield. Emil Liebling. 

5. E. Jaco’ n. Van Zandt. 

1.0. Von Prochazka. |W, Edward Heimendahl, 
Edvard Grieg, Mime. Clemelli. 
Eugene D’ Albert, W. Waugh Lauder. 
Lili Lehmann, Hans von Bilow. 
William Candidus, Clara Schumann. 

Franz Rummel. Joachim. 

Blanche Stone Barton, Samuel S. Sanford. 
Thomas Ryan. Franz Liszt. 

Achille Errani. Christine Dossert. 
King Ludwig I I, A. A. Stanley. 
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city will be diverted to another channel. 


Moritz Moszkowski. 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco, 

Wilhelm Junck. 

Fannie Hirsch. 

Michael Banner. 

Dr, S. N. Penfield. 

F. W. Riesberg. 

Emmons Hamlin. 

Otto Sutro. 

Carl Faelten. 

Belle Cole. 

Carl Millécker. 

Lowell Mason, 

Georges Bizet, 

John A. Broekhoven. 

Edgar H. Sherwood. 

Ponchielli. 

Edith Edwards. 

Pauline L’ Allemand. 
erdi, 

Hummel Monument. 

Johann Svendsen. 





is rumored in Chicago that the guarantee fund of 





or a practical joker, and such is especially so when that 
man is not the creator of the special culture but only an 
case with the late king. This 
Herald despatch referred to continued to be a standing 
joke among musicians in this city for several days, when 
lo and behold ! the Keynote of July 17—eleven days later 

-treating the matter seriously, states the following: 
using as nearly as possible the language of the Herald 
cablegram : 

The suicide of the unfortunate King Ludwig, of Bavaria, has proved a 
serious blow to the Wagnerian cause, and may prove to be the commence- 
ment of a widely extended opposition to the present unnatural craze for the 
“‘ music of the future.’ Certain it is that in Mynich, where the name of 
Wagner has hitherto been idolized, it is now execrated, and his music 
ridiculed. 

In order to get a joke into the head of the editor of 
the Aeynofe, the trepanning process must be applied in 
the future. There are a number of young surgeons in 
the various hospitals in this city who have been recon- 
noitring around for an opportunity to try this process, 
and we most respectfully notify them that the subject 
has been discovered. Apply it on the editor of the 


Keynote. 





ITALIAN OPERA NEXT SEASON. 

IGNOR ANGELO, formerly a confidential assistant, 

of J. H. Mapleson, has engaged a troupe to give 
performances of Italian opera at the Academy of Music, 
beginning October 18 and ending November 22, the 
night prior to the first performance of the American 
Opera Company next season. 

Mr. Ravin d’Elpeux, the husband of Mme. Murio- 
Celli, represents Angelo here during the former's absence. 
Mr. d’Elpeux showed us all the cablegrams, &c., re- 
ceived concerning this new venture. From them we 
that the company will include Signori Giannini, 
ni, Cesari, Pinto, Corsi, Mmes. Montalba, Corieri 


lea 

Poli 
Borghi, Marie Grobel and Julia Valda, the American 
girl who recently achieved a decided success at Covent 
Garden, London. Part of a chorus has been selected in 
Italy. Mme. Scalchi may appear in some of the operas. 
The conductor will be either Logheder or Brimboni. 
Angelo is expected in a day or two, as he is a passenger 
on the City of Chester, which left Liverpool on the 13th. 


T 


them. 
$100,000 in six months, with 106 recitals? Where, indeed. 
There is no pianist on earth, much less in the United 
States, who could make $100,000 with 106 recitals here. 
Neither is there one in Russia who could make it in 
Russia; neither is there one in France whc could make 





AN UN/UST COMPARISON. 
HE Boston Herald makes the following statement : 
Piano recitals pay in Europe, when a Rubinstein gives 
Where is the pianist in this country who could make 


| it in France; neither is there one in Austria who could 


ers expect to build an opera-house, using the fund as a | 


basis. 


make it in Austria; neither is there one in Germany who 


the American Opera’ Company subscribed in that | could make it in Germany ; neither is there one in Great 
The subscrib- | Britain who could make it in Great Britain ; neither is 


Rubinstein made it in Russia, France, Austria, Ger- 


many and Great Britain combined, an? had his tour ex- 
tended to the United States, he would have made more 


in this country than in any one of the above countries ; 
probably more than in any other two. 


r rent issue an article on Mr. Krehbiel’s review of 
the musical season here. It seems to be impressed with 


the extraordinary musical activity of New York, the 
high qualities of the performances and the ability of the 


author, for it says : 

Mr. Krehbiel styles the season surveyed in his book, ‘‘a most extraor- 
dinary one.”” He is justified in using these words, if only by the number 
of performances given. A hundred and twenty-seven “ notable operatic 
representations ’’ are enumerated, excluding those of comic operettas, &c. 
Note is also made of forty-eight orchestral concerts, and twenty-one others 
given by the Philharmonic Society, &c. This undoubtedly indicates musi- 
cal life far in excess of that of London, having regard to the fact that New 
York is much smaller than the British metropolis. But the significance of 
the New York season does not lie in the multiplicity of its doings so much 
as in their prevailing character, and notably with respect to operatic enter- 
prise. We see recorded in this book what appears to be the firm estab- 
lishment of German opera—or, rather, opera in German—side by side with 
the beginning of a new enterprise having as its object the furtherance of 
a national American lyric stage. These are the features which give the 
season its noteworthiness, and, in his preface, Mr. Krehbiel very properly 
discusses them at length. There is no reason for surprise at the success of 
German opera in a city which, like New York, contains a very large and 
wealthy Teutonic element, while its general population show a marked 
preference for the lyric theatre above the concert room. Moreover, in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, the public were presented with a good ensem- 
é/e. An artistic spirit prevailed, and all-round efficiency was not sacri- 
ficed in favor of a“ star." This state of things met with instant apprecia- 
tion. To the credit of New York people let it be said that they aban- 
doned Italian opera, as misrepresented by Mr. Mapleson and his company, 
and went over to a new enterprise based upon recognition of the fact that 
art has claims fer se, and is not a mere fulcrum for commercial specula- 
tions. There exists no reason why German opera should not take the 
place, and more than the place, whilom held by the Italian congener. 

The managers are wise enough not to limit their repertory to the pro- 
ductions of the Fatherland, and already it includes the ‘‘ Huguenots,”’ the 
** Prophéte,”” ‘** Masaniello,” ‘*La Juive,” ‘**Carmen” and ‘“ Faust.”’ 
These are, of course, given in the German tongue, but the main fact is 
not the language employed so much as the existence of an enterprise de- 
termined by artistic aims. The American Opera Company, which gives 








MORE PRAISE FOR MR. KREHBIEL. 
HE Musical Times, of London, contains in its cur- 


performances in the vernacular, has not yet got beyond an experimental 
Its purpose is a lofty and comprehensive one—namelv, the crea- 
tion of a national lyric stage, manned by native artists, and performing 
works by native composers. This may prove beyond the strength of the 
enterprise, for, undoubtedly, America is yet a long way from the possi- 
bility of such results. But everything must have a beginning, and we are 
not disposed to make merry over a “ national’’ opera in which the work 
is done by foreigners, even the orchestra, as Mr. Krehbiel says, being 
“almost exclusively Germans.’’ It is to the credit of the managers that 
they produced nine works and gave sixty-six representations during their 
first season, Of the nine works not one was American ; still, it is some- 
thing to have the idea of ultimately representing native art kept before 
the public mind. We need not insist that the state of opera in New York, 
as disclosed by this book, offers matter for the reflection ot those who 
desire to see action taken toa similar end in London. True, the conditions 
of the two cities are not exactly the same, but what New York has accom- 
plished may, mutatis mutandis, surely be achieved in a far greater and 
richer metropolis having the advantage of closer touch with all the centres 
of musica) life. 

It is no part of our purpose to discuss Mr. Krehbiel’s criticisms, but we 
may say that their author appears to be a very well-read man, who has a 
facile command of his knowledge and is able to convey it in pleasant 
fashion. Indeed, the articles extracted frcem the New York 7+sune can- 
not be read without much profit. 

At another point the Musical Times says that music in 
England may be immensely atfected by music in Amer- 
ica. Let us hope so. Then the silly apotheosis of Hiin- 
del and Mendelssohn will end. 


stage. 


” 





CRITICAL NEW YORK AUDIENCES. 
E notice two items in our foreign exchanges which 
go to prove that audiences abroad are by no 
means as critical as those of this city. The first item ap- 
pears in a German paper and is tothe effect that Signora 
Pattini is creating a furore in Berlin ; the other item is in 
a French journal, and informs us tbat ‘the highly-dis- 
tinguished baritone, Signor Ciampi-Cellaj, had arrived n 

Paris.” 

Signora Pattini has been heard here, although we 
doubt if many people remember her, as a member ot one 


of Mr. Mapteson's companies. She made no impression 
whatsoever here, for her voice was slight and her histri- 
onic qualifications slighter. Indeed she was announced 
as a great songstress by Colonel Mapleson, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, but as usual the public failed to 
agree with thé gifted impresario. 

Signor Ciampi-Cellaj is better remembered here than 
Signora Pattini, not because he was a better singer, but 
because he had a peculiar faculty for adjusting the false 
calves with which he sought to imparta virile distinction 
to his nether extremities so loosely that they once slid 
around to the front. On this occasion he presented an 
impressive appearance, for, as the calves were in the 
wrong place, his legs appeared to be moving backward 
while he was walking forward. He is also remembered 
as the only Conte di Luna who sang “Il Balen” without 
receiving an encore. : 

Both these singers seem to enjoy considerable reputa- 
tion abroad, while in New York one was discouraged and 
the other laughed at. The fact is that New York au- 
diences tolerate only the best. They are almost too ex- 
clusive, worthy second-rate talent having no chance of 
recognition, Perhaps the love of music would be more 





there one in the United States who could make it in the 


United States. 


widely spread if we encouraged those who were not in 


| the very first ranks a little more. 
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Church Music Practically onaae 
ered. 


An Essay read at the tenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, by Caryt FLorio. 

N endeavoring totreat so large a question as that of 

church music—even the practical part of it, to which I in- 

tend chiefly to confine myself—in the comparatively few minutes 

allotted to me by the committee, I feel very much as might a 

man who was requested to cram a quart of water into a pint 
pot ; but I will do my best. 

The brevity of the time allowed me must be my excuse for oc- 
casionally saying, ‘‘ This is right,” or ‘‘ This is wrong,” with- 
out giving reasons for either statement. 

As the basis for what I have to say on the subject of church 
music, I have decided to take the music connected with the 
Episcopal service. For this decision I could give you reasons 
which I think you would acknowledge as good, had I not to use 
my time in a more important way. 

Considered upon this basis, the music of the church divides it- 
self under five heads: The Chant, the Congregational Hymn- 
tune, the Choir-Hymn tune, the Anthem (which includes the 
“Service,” technically socalled, consisting of the regular canti- 
cles of the church set anthem-wise), and the purely instrumental 
numbers, such as voluntaries and interludes. 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact that at no time in this 
essay shall I quote the so-called ‘‘tastes of the people” as an 
The people Aave no tastes; and (if I may use an 
The possession of 


argument. 
Irishism) what tastes they have are wrong. 

“taste” in any matter—a righ? taste—a just taste—presup- 
poses a knowledge of that matter; lacking this, the impression 
miscalled a ‘‘ taste” is merely a whim or a prejudice. And the 
whims and prejudices of the people in all matters connected with 
church music are so hopelessly opposed to all that is right—so 
completely formed upon false conceptions and ignorant fancies— 
that the only hope for a regeneration of church music lies in our 
first deciding what is right, refusing to use anything else, and 
waiting until, by the much hearing of the right, assisted (upon 
every occasion when it is possible to give them) by verbal or writ- 
ten explanations of wHy it is right—people awaken gradually to 
the falsity of their old ideas, and learn that there are other mat- 
ters connected with the church beside creeds and articles of faith 
in which they must be content to come as “‘ little children” and 
be taught. 

‘ A slow process,” you say? Certainly itis ; all reforms are ; 
and this reform, like most others, can only be brought about by 
patient, earnest, continuous and enthusiastic work and frequent 
self-sacrifice. But the end is worth the pain. All honor to the 
few—the very few in this country—who have been faithfully, 
though sometimes mistakenly, striving toward it. 

Let us consider 

The Chant. 

I do not intend to set myself up as the champion of either the 
Gregorian or the Anglican chant. Each has its uses, and each in 
its place is good ; and the decision as to which may be best suited 
for any given church can be arrived at only after considering many 
points—the general character of the rest of the music and the 
material available for its performance being two of the most im- 
portant. Still, it may be hinted that for churches in which the 
choirs are not of considerable excellence, or in which but few 
rehearsals can be had, or in which that impossibility—chanting 
by the congregation—is attempted, the Gregorian is best suited ; 
the Anglican being effective only in skilful and thoroughly drilled 
choirs. 

Let us take chanting, then, simply upon its general principles, 
and consider first its music. The Gregorians are a settled quan- 
tity, and need only be referred to so far as to say that they should 
invariakly be sung in unison; but in regard to the Anglican 
chants a few words may be said. They should be as free as pos- 
sible from passing notes, and each chant accepted for use should 
have an easily recognized individuality. To write a good and 
original chant is one of the most difficult tasks of the church 
To be at once natural and original within the space 
This is indeed a trial of skill, and it is therefore 


musician. 
of ten notes ! 
not at all wonderful that good chants are comparatively few in 
number. Single chants should be used almost invariably, and 
these should begin and end with the same chord—for a reason to 
be given in a few moments. 

For the words, the syllabic method of division is preferable, 
and it is better to have two or more notes of the mediation or ca- 
dence to one syllable, than two syllables to one note of the media- 
tion or cadence. For—and this brings me to the mention of one 
of the usual faults of chanting in this country—as a rule we take 
the mediation and cadence of our chants much too slowly (a 
fault almost unavoidable if there be more than one syllable to a 
note) and the recitations too rapidly. This results in a gabble of 
syllables on the recitation, a ludicrous halt of three slow syllables 
drawled on the mediation, another gabble for the second recita- 
tion, and a more pronounced halt of five slow syllables for the ca- 
dence, The words on the reviting note should be spoken with 
such deliberation, and the cadence should be taken with such 
rapidity, that nochange in the speed of speaking shall be percep- 
tible ; it shall only be noticeable that while some syllables are 
spoken all on one tone, a few occasional ones receive an individual 
tone apiece. Further, chanting should always be antiphonal ; 
the first syllable of each verse should be started by the responding 
side before the last syllable of the preceding one has been quite 
left by the side which is concluding ; hence the necessity which I 


and 





! 
mentioned before of sathnig the chant begin and cat on the same 


chord. Chanting is by far the most difficult style of music that 
a choir has to conquer. It is so difficult that for years I have not 
heard any that might be called even fairly good, and it may be 
considered a crucial test of the skill both of the choir and of the 
trainer. One cause of much of our bad chanting is the prevail- 
ing idea that chants should be sung ; they should not, they must 
be spoken. Ishould like to say much more on this’ subject, but 
time forbids. We will proceed, therefore, to consider 
The Congregational Hymn-Tune. 

This isa matter of some considerable importance. 
deny that it is well to have the congregation join actively in some 
part of the music. Chant they cannot, nor can they sing 
anthems; the hymn-tune is for them the only feasible form. 

Of course, with a congregation, singing in parts is not to be 
attempted ; for, while a few might succeed in carrying their own 
parts, the rest would either be singing the melody in octaves or 
improvising parts of their own—with most horrible results. Tunes, 
therefore, which, like most of the modern English tunes, depend 
on their harmonic beauty for their effects, cannot properly be 
chosen for congregational use. We must, for this purpose, turn 
to the solid o/d tunes of the English church, and to the most 
practicable of the German chorals. There is a plentiful supply. 
Such sterling old tunes as ‘‘ Old Hundred,” ‘*‘ Windsor,” ‘*‘ Dun- 
dee,” ‘* Duke Street,” and scores of that same solid kind may be 
found in the English collections ; while, of the German chorals, 
nine out of ten will be found thoroughly useful. 

Undoubtedly the congregations will kick a little at first at being 
deprived of certain horrible sequences of tones which they have 
been taught to call ‘‘hymn-tunes,” and will consider the right 
kind of music very trying. They have learned to look upon—say 
‘Old Hundred,” for example—as a very ‘‘dull” tune. No won- 
der, in the drawling way in which it is usually sung. Let ‘‘ Old 
Hundred” be sung to jubilant words, as was originally intended, 
and at a brisk speed, and it will prove as noble a strain of joyful 
praise as any church has a right to desire. Get out of people’s 
heads the false idea that a tune written in whole and half-notes 
is necessarily a s/vw tune, and a good deal of the battle is won, 
The people do not know—and most musicians forget—that, at 
the time many of these tunes were written, the half note was the 
shortest note in common use, and that the lightest of the secular 
music of those days was written in whole and half notes; they 
answered then to our quarter and eighth notes of to-day. It is 
true that a good, strong, devotional tune—like Dundee or Lon- 
don—is too much for the little nursery hymns now so largely in 

se; but that has nothing to do with the question. Such hymns 


are not fit to be used. 


Few will 


(To be continued.) 





Milwaukee Festival Program. 


C. Joseph Brambach. 


HE program of the great Milwaukee Musical Fes- 
tival, which opens to-night at eight Pp. M., is hereby given 
in full. It is one of the most varied programs ever rendered in 


this country : 
OPENING CONCERT. 
Wednesday, July 21, at eight Pp. M.: 
1. Jubel overture for orchestra 
2. “ An die Kunst,’”’ Mannerchor 
Rendered by the Milwaukee Festchor. 
Speeches and other ceremonies. 
3. Aria, * Dich theure Halle,’’ “ Tannhiuser” 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 
4. “ Requiem” Ww. 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, Messrs. Josef von Witt and Josef 
Staudig). 
Milwaukee Festchor, with orchestral and organ accompaniment, 
s- Aria, ** Abscheulicher,” ** Fidelio”’................... L. von Beethoven 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, 
6. March and chorus, ** Tannhiuser” 
Milwaukee Festchor. 


R, Wagner 


A. Mozart 


THURSDAY MATINEE, 
Matinee, Thursday, July 22, beginning at 2:30 P. M.: 
C. M. v. Weber 
--. M. Frei 
Musical director, Karl Frilich. 
C. M. v. Weber 


. Overture, “ Oberon," orchestra 

. Chorus, ** Wie kann die Lieb”’ 
Sozialer Siingerchor, of St. Louis, 

. Aria, ‘* Wo bergichmich,’’ ** Euryanthe”’ 
Herr Josef Staudigl. 
. Chorus, “ Mein Schifflein treibt inmitten’’... 
*Orpheus Miianerchor, of Chicago. 

5. ‘* Les Préludes,” Symphonic poem 

Orchestra. 


O. Beschnitt, director 


Oscar Schmoll, director. 
Meyerbeer 


Orpheus Singerbund, of St. Louis. 
. Aria, * Oh mein Sohn ”’ 
Miss Carrie Goldsticker, 
. Singerfestzug, Fest-composition for orchestra. 
. “ Blindniss Aria,”’ ‘* Magic Flute” W.A, 
M. A. Paulet. 

Liederkranz, of St. Louis, 

. “ Der Stern,” symphonic poem composed for the Sungerfest. 
Directed by the composer, Dr. F. L, Ritter, 


Mozart 


. Chorus, ** Mien” Hiirtel 


FIRST PRINCIPAL CONCERT. 
Thursday evening, July 22, at eight : 
. Symphony, G minor.... 
. “In Einem Kiihlen Grunde”’ 
Miinnerchor of the North American Suingerbund. 
3. Aria “ BethGrte,” *‘ Euryanthe”’ C. M. v. Weber 
Miss Marianne Brandt, 
cE REE 00 uscd dane enka aiecenencenenmn R, Wagner 
Miianerchor of the North American Siiagerbund, with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment, 





5. Liebeslied and duet, ‘‘ Die Walktire” 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Herr Josef v. Witt. 
6. ** Der Landsknecht,” cantata 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Herr Josef v. Witt, Herr A, Paulet, Herr J. 
Benedict, Herr Max Heinrich and mate chorus of the 


North American Siagerbund. 


FRIDAY MATINEE. 


Matinee, Friday, July 23 ; begins at 2:30. 


t, Spanish Rhapsody, orchestra. . MGs. nae .. Lalo 
2. Chorus, ** Ruhe Schinstes G Itick pa Erde’ Sas «nicimaegusieks F, Schubert 
Orpheus Miannerchor, Buffalo. 
3. Aria, ‘* Der Kriegslust Ergeben,”’ * Jessonda” 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
4- Piano solo 
Rafael Joseffy, 
. Chorus, ** Gebet der Erde’”’ 
Sennefelder Liederkranz, Chicago. 
. Aria, “ Er Kommt Nicht Zurrlick,” ' Jewess”’ A. Halevy 
Miss Carrie Goldsticker. 
’ orchestra.. wr 
(a) Waltz, (3) Polka- Galop. 
edegsbvemenaule. sseaed M, Nagler 
Cleveland Gesangverein. 
. Largo for stringed instruments, orchestra and organ 
. Chorus, ‘“‘Am Bergstrom,” poem by Scherenberg, 
ctdnateadscs te teauk a E. Koellner 


A. Zoellner 


. * Bal Costumé,’ .. A. Rubinstein 


. Chorus, ** Mignon”’ 


Handel 


Minner-Gesangvercin Eichenkranz, New York. 

. ** Gott sei mir Gnzdig,’’ ** Paulus ”’ 

Herr Max Heinrich. 

. Overture, with Liberty Hymn, festival composition for orches- 
tra and male chorus (the united singers of Chicago), A. 
Schoenfeld, director and composer. 

SECOND PRINCIPAL 


Friday, July 23, at eight P. M.: 
1. Symphony No. 2, orchestra... 
2, “Es steht ein Baum in Odenwald,” 


.. Mendelssohn 


CONCERT. 


..Jos Haydn 
Volkslied, composed 
Taubert-Erk 
Mass chorus of the North American Singerbund. 
3. Aria, “ Ach ich habe sie verloren,”’ * Orpheus” 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 
organ and orchestra, composed by 


Glick 


..O. Floersheim 
Mendelssohn 


4 “ Elevation,” 
s. Aria from the oratorio ‘* Elijah” 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
6, ** Columbus,” Prize Cantata 
Soli, mass chorus and orchestra, J. Von Witt, A. Paulet, J. 
dict, Joseph Staudigl and male mass chorus of the North 
American Singerbund. 
. Aria from the “ Abduction from the Serail”’ 
Miss Lilli Lehmann. 


C. Jos, Brambach 
Bene- 


. “ Jung Siegfried" 


Mass male chorus of the North American Siingerbuad. 


SATURDAY MATINEE. 


Matinee, Saturday, July 24, begins at 2 
. Festival March, festival composition, orchestra. 
. Children’s chorus. 


130: 


“besten, Wa m. A. Tomlins. 
“Carmen ”"’ 
Mrs, J. Benedict. 
. Chorus—(a) “* Lead, Kindly Light ” 
(4) ** Three Fishermen ’”’ 
Arion Club, Milwaukee, male chorus, 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 


. Torreadorlied, G. Bizet 
D. Buck 
R. Goldbeck 


. Scherzo, orchestra Dvorak 


. Children’s chorus nd xesed 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 
. Serenade for orchestra and violin SolO.. ....... ce cceecees cues 
Violin solo, Herr E. Jacobsohn, 
Anon and Cecilian Choir: Evening Hymn,”’ 
mixed chorus; (6) ladies’ chorus, Cecilian 
Lovely Maiden,” Lassino, 


Catenhusen 
. Chorus, (a) ** 
Rheinberyer, 
Choir; (c) 
chorus. 


** Matona, mixed 
Director, Wm. A. Tomilins. 
. Aria, **O, du mien holder Abendstern ”’ 


. Children’s chorus 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 
. Bal Costumé,” orchestra.....,... 6 secceee 
(a) Russian. (4) Polonaise. 
. “* Jauchzend erhebt sich die Schiépfung’”’ 
Chorus by the united singers of Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Directed by the composer. 


ARTISTS’ CONCERT. 
Bymanees concert, Saturday, July 24, at eight P. M.: 


cisthe dheen<cenieth sees eumeetel L. v. Beethoven 
..R. Wagner 


. Symphony, No. 8 
2. Closing scene from ** Gitterdammerung "’ 


Miss Marianne Brandt. 


3. Piano-concert (D minor) 


Rafael Joseffy, 


4. Prologue and /so/de's death, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde " 
Miss Lilli Lehmann. 


5. Suite, orchestra 
Directed by the composer 
6. Aria, ‘* Liebe ist die holde Bluethe,”’ ** Faust ”’ 
Herr Josef Staudig). 
7. Prize song, ** Meistersinger’”’ 
Herr Josef von Witt, 


8. First finale, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser”’ 
J. von Witt, A. Paulet, Josef Staudig!, J. Benedict and Max Heinrich. 


9. “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The combined soloists, the mass male chorus of the North American Singer- 
bund, orchestra and organ. The first verse by the soloists, the second 
and third by the soloists and the chorus. 

Our front page contains a picture of C. Joseph Brambach, the 
composer of the prize cantata, ‘‘ Columbus,” which will be sung 
on Friday evening next. It was expected that Mr. Brambach 
would come from Bonn on the Rhine, where he resides, to con- 
duct his composition, but it was impossible for him to make the 
trip. 

Mr. Brambach was born on July 14, 1833, at Bonn. 
pupil of the Cologne conservatory and a private pupil of Ferd- 
inand Hiller. In the years 1858-1861 he was a teacher at the 
same conservatory and subsequently occupied an important posi- 
tion in Bonn. His labors in the field of compositions have been 
remarkably successful, especially in chorus work 


He was a 
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PERSONALS. 


MR. LAUDER'S WISE STEP. — That excellent pianist, 
musician and teacher, W. Waugh Lauder, who has charge of the 
musical destinies of Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., was married in 
that place last Thursday to Miss Cora L. Lindsay. The ceremony 
took place in the Christian Church and was largely attended. 

TEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA. 
—Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, one of the best-known 
teachers, organists and musicians in this country, is enjoying 
himself at Dallas, Col., in a mining camp, 10,000 feet up in the 
air, where he is ‘‘ roughing it.” We suspect that Mr. Bowman 
has some shares in a mining enterprise out there. We have just 
heard that Mr. Bowman has gone to Lake Minnetonka, Minn., 
to spend a few weeks. 


BRAHMS AND REMENYI.—Early in his career Brahms 
undertook a concert tour with Reményi. The connection, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. Fétis remarks that Brahms, for- 
tunately for himself, soon parted from ‘‘ this kind of vagabond, 
whose talent is very extraordinary, but whose habits cannot please 
a well-born artist.” No doubt the two were strangely matched, 
although, of course, the disparity was then not so great as it 
would be now. For though the Hungarian may have preserved 
all his original wildness, the German has certainly become artistic- 
ally more temperate than he was in those early days. According 
to another account, it was the success he obtained at Hanover, 
Gottingen, Weimar and other towns that determined Brahms to 
dissolve his partnership with Reményi. Liszt and Joachim were 
among thosé whose admiration he excited. The latter was par- 
ticularly struck by the impromptu transposition of the piano part 
(a semitone higher on account of the low pitch of the instrument) 
of a sonata for violin and piano by Beethoven. According to Dr. 
Schubrig, the scene of action was GOttingen, and the sonata in 
question the one in A major (op. 47), the Kreutzer sonata. Ac- 
cording to La Mara, the scene of action was Celle, and the sonata 
in question the one in C minor (op. 30, No. 2), But whether in 
the one or the other, or in both places, the feat was no doubt per- 
formed. And whatever was the cause of the separation, Brahms 
had parted company with Reményi in October, 1853, when he 
went on a pilgrimage to Diisseldorf to visit Schumann. 


DEATH OF HUGO MUELLER.—The once famous string 
quartet, the Mueller Brothers, will be only known by reputation 
in the future, as one member, Hugo Mueller, the second violin 
of the quartet, has died at Brunswick, Germany, where he held 
the position of ducal chamber virtuoso in the court orchestra. 
Hugo was bornin 1832 and was the third of the quartet brothers. 
The youngest of the quartet, who was ’cellist of the same, is the 
New York musician, Wilhelm Mueller, who at present is a mem- 
ber of the Thomas orchestra. 


A PooR CUISINE.—Someone in Boston, in referring to 
Miss Rose Cooke, the contralto, makes this unsavory statement : 
**Miss Rose Cooke had the enthusiasm of a clam in her work, 
and her toilets were marv.ls of poor taste. If she really knew 
how bad she was she would go into a convent.” This is despic- 
able criticism, and coming from the Hub it necessarily deserves 
full consideration, How can a lady, especially a contralto, have 
the enthusiasm of aclam? Softer; how can she have the enthu- 
siasm of an oyster? There must be something shellfish about 
this self-styled critic. Miss Cooke is no doubt in a stew, but 
let us remind her that it is much better to punch such a writer 
than to boil over in anger at what he dishes up. 

SEE PARIS AND Drk£,—Clara Louise Kellogg is in Paris, 
enjoying herself to her heart’s content. Miss Kellogg has accu- 
mulated enough capital to give her an income of $500 a month. 
Her investments are safe and so is she. With an annual income 
of thirty thousand francs and no husband to support, a young 
lady of forty-five can enjoy herself in Paris. In fact, notwith- 
standing the many disadvantages New York is laboring under 
when compared with Paris—dear Paris—American dollars made 
in America could be spent with the same satisfaction here as 
there. Still she may be under the impression that it is an ever- 
lasting pleasure to see Paris—and die. 

VAN DER STUCKEN AT CHICKERING HALL.—A series 
of symphony concerts will be given next season at Chickering 
Hall under the direction of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, the 
talented conductor. The scheme and programs will be published 
in full in these columns at the proper time. 

MME, CAPPIANI ON A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA.—Among 
the guests of the Grand Army of the Republic, the annual en- 
campment of which will open next week in San Francisco, is 
Mme, Cappiani. Mme, Cappiani will leave Boston to-morrow on 
the special G. A. R. express train, which carries the Governor of 
Massachusetts and other celebrities. She will visit the Yosemite 
Valley and the Yellowstone National Park and will be back in 
New York on October 1. 

HAIL BRADBORST.—A new tenor has been discovered in 
Sweden. He was a private soldier in the army until a music 
teacher, happening to hear him sing, undertook to gratuitously give 
him a musical education. 
in ‘‘ William Tell,” 

KIENZL PROMOTED.—Dr. William Kienzl, whose opera 
** Vrvasi” recently scored a success in Dresden, has been elected 
conductor of the Steiermiirkischer Musikverein in Graz. 


He has made a highly successful debut 
His name is Bradborst. 


SCHEFFEL AND THE FLUTIST—Next door to the late 
Victor von Scheffel dwelt an old musikant, who practised upon 
the instrument concerning which the question has been asked : 
‘* What is worse than one flute?” 


His favorite piece was varia- 








tions on the ditty, ‘‘ To Sevilla.” At last the tortured poet wrote 
to the flutist: ‘‘ I am convinced of your longing for Sevilla. You 
would greatly oblige me if you would start for that town citissime. 
I will pay your fare to the next station, and, if necessary, to the 
next, and to the next.” 

STRAUSS FOR MUNICH.—The talented young composer, 
Richard Strauss, who was assistant conductor under Billow, and 
then conductor of the Meiningen Orchestra, goes to the Munich 
opera as musikdirector. Fritz Steinbach, of Mayence, succeeds 
him at Meiningen, and Anton Vrspruch will be Steinbach’s suc- 
cessor at the Raff Conservatory in Frankfort. 








HOME NEWS. 





——Mr. Max Bechert, of Boston, was in town the past 
week, 





They are giving the “Mikado” at the Baltimore 
Academy of Music to crowded houses. 

—tThe music at the West End Hotel, Long Branch, 
costs the proprietors $5,000 during the season. 
Mr. Robert Goldbeck left for St. Louis last Wednes- 
day night. He will remain there until September 1. 








The Beethoven Maennerchor, of this city, spent last 
Friday in Buffalo as guests of the Buffalo Orpheus Society. 

——Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton, Miss Agnes Stone and 
Miss Stone-McDonald are visiting at the house of their 
mother in Worcester. 


Miss Cecilia Gaul, of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
left for Germany on July 14. She intends spending some time 
with Liszt. 

——Miss Katie Stokes, who was supposed to be engaged 
to be married to manager John Stetson, is again a circus rider, 
this time with the Doris Circus Company. 

-—— Patti will open her season in this country in Steinway 
Hall, either on the 16th or 17th of November. Only two con- 
certs will be given in this city. The whole tour will comprise 
over five months and will extend to the City of Mexico and the 
Pacific States. 





Montgomery, Ala., is greatly interested in the devel- 
opment of an opera company of its own, composed of amateurs, 
under the direction of Mrs. Dudley Robinson. The company 
recently presented the ‘‘ Mikado” with such success that the 
representations are to be continued. 


——-A new field is opening for organ builders, as George 
Jardine & Son are building a beautiful organ for a new crematory 
now being built in Buffalo, which will add very much to the sol- 
emnity of the serv’ce previous to the cremation, and there is no 
doubt there will be a large demand for organs for crematories 
now being erected all over the country. 


Jerome Hopkins’s “ Railroad Young Philharmonic 
Festival” and opera of ‘‘ Taffy and Old Munch” were given at 
New Rochelle last week before an audience of the élite of that 
exclusive village, and the applause was very enthusiastic. Miss 
Nellie Prior, as the Murse made a decided hit. Mr. Hopkins 
gave a short piano recital before the opera. 


The Chevalier Hesse-Wartegg, the husband and 
manager of Minnie Hauk, has secured the services of the Cheva- 
lier Antoine de Kontski, the composer of the one-night opera 
‘*The Sultan of Zanzibar,” who will accompany Minnie Hauk 
(the Chevalier, not the Sultan) during her concert tour next sea- 
son. Mr. George Fox, baritone; Miss Mathilde Muellenbach, 
Mr. Spigaroli, tenor, and Mr. Charles E. Pratt, pianist, comprise 
the rest of the company. 


Cablegrams of Sunday announced that Marie Van 
Zandt is suffering from paralysis and that it is no longer expected 
that she will recover ; that Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera will 
have its first rehearsals in August ; that Mr. Mapleson had just 
had a rousing benefit at Drury Lane, London, which with the 
assistance of Patti netted a good round sum ; that Giulia Valda, 
who will sing in the Angelo Italian Opera Company here next 
season, and who will be interested in the enterprise financially, 
left on the Umbria for New York yesterday ; that her agent is 
one Strologo, and that it is proposed to give Italian opera here 
every night during the company’s season. 














To-morrow Mr. Henry Carter will give a cohcert at 
Oshawa, near Toronto, with the following selections : 





Romance in G 
Offertoire 
March from “* Abraham”’ 
Selection from ** Lobgesang”’ 
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.... Tbe L’Académie des Beaux-Arts has made the follow- 
ing awards in the competition for the Grand Prix de Composition 
Musicale: The premier grand prix to Augustin Savard ; the 
deuxieme grand prix to M. Kaiser (both pupils of Massenet), and 
the deuxieme second grand prix to M. Gedalge, a pupil of 
Guiraud, 





The German Liederkranz. 

AST Tuesday evening, July 13, the rehearsal room 
of the Liederkranz was the scene of quite an ovation to 
distinguised guests, viz., to Dr. Herman Mohr, the composer, 
and Herr Joseph von Witt, first tenor of the opera at Schwmerin, 
both of whom were on their way to the Milwaukee festival, the for- 
mer to personaily conduct his composition for male chorus, solo 
and orchestra, ‘* Jauchzend hebt sich cie Schypfung,” and the 

latter to sing the principal tenor solos at the festival. 

President William Steinway conducted the proceedings in his 
usual happy style, extending to the honored guests (Dr. Mohr 
being accompanied by his daughter) the welcome and hospitality 
of the Liederkranz. 

Dr. Mohr played some of his compositions in masterly style. 
The chorus, under the baton of Mr. Reinhold L. Hermann, 
sang several choruses superbly, but Herr von Witt's singing liter- 
ally carried the audience by storm. He sang the great aria from 
Brambach’s Prize Composition with immense fire and effect, and, 
being enthusiastically encored, added Schumann’s ‘‘ Thou art 
like a flower,” and, eliciting a further encore, he sang Becker's 
‘* Spring Song.” Herr von Witt had only disembarked from the 
steamer Fulda the very same morning. He has a tall, elegant 
figure and handsome features and has a powerful, sonorous voice, 
which he uses skilfully. Herr von Witt is certainly a fine acqui- 
sition for the Milwaukee Festival, which commences to-day. 

Dr. Herman Mohr has spent the past week in Buffalo, as the 
guest of the six singing societies there, with whom he yesterday 
proceeded to Milwaukee. The German Liederkranz does not 
participate in the Milwaukee Festival, but on Saturday, July 17, 
proceeded, about 100 strong, to Mauch Chunk and Delaware 
Water Gap, where they had a splendid time, returning to New 
York late last night. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


—--—. > ———- 
.... Signor Perugini is in London. 








Tremble ! 


....Herr Ludwig, baritone of the American Opera Com- 
pany, is in London. 


....A conservatory is to be opened at Angers, with Gus- 
tave Lelong, a violinist of considerable local fame, as director. 


....Signor Ravelli will open the season at the Teatro 
Comunale, Bologna, Italy. Mme. Sacconi, harpist, is engaged 
at the same theatre. 


..“ Lakmé” is to be given in Cologne in October with 
a young French artiste, Mlle. Calvelli-Adomo, as Lakmé and 
Herr Goetze as Gerald. 
.... The new professor of violin playing at the Académie 
de Musique at Malines is M. Hermann, formerly first violinist of 
the orchestra at the Monnaie, Brussels. 


....The Neue Musik Zettung says: An American has 
taught a monkey to play on the piano. The monkeys are ahead 
of human beings in that one monkey can play a four-handed piece 
on the piano. 

....A Passion Play, on the Ober-Ammergau pattern, has 
been performed in Frankfort. The work is in three sections. 
The words are by Ferdinand Heitemeyer and the music by C. F. 
Bischof, a Frankfort conductor. 


....Only 13,000 marks have been taken in for the Wag- 
ner monument at Leipsic, and even less for the Weber monument 
in Ensin. On the other hand, the German singing societies have 
raised a considerable sum for a monument to Abt. 

....Miss Emily Winant made a highly favorable London 
debut at the Albert Hall on June 23. The Atheneum said : 
‘* Her voice is pure and rich in quality, and her rendering of airs 
by Handel and Weber went far to prove that she is an artist of 
the first rank. 

....In the correspondence from Sonderhausen to Le 
Guide Musical an amusing typographical error occurs. Liszt's 
‘* Hunnenschlacht ” is spoken of as ‘* Hiibuerschlacht,” that is to 
say, the piece instead of being called ‘‘ Battle of the Huns” is 
called ‘* Battle of the Hens.” 

....At the recent annual public exhibition of the Marchesé 
School, Paris, the following Americans distinguished themselves 
sufficiently to be especially mentioned in Le Ménestrel: Everest 
(Philadelphia), Wentworth (Boston), Stewart (Boston), Hibbard 
(New York) and Groll (Cincinnati). 

....The singer Mme. Cavalho has received from the 
French Ministers of Public Instruction and Fine Arts a jardinidre 
of Sévres porcelain valued at 25,000 francs. It shows a scene 
from ‘‘ Faust” with the dedication, ‘‘ The Government of the 
Republic to Madame Miolan-Carvalho.” 

....In the course of an article on the recent production of 
“ The Ring of the Nibelung” in Dresden, in the Dresdner Tage- 
blatt, Ludwig Hartmann says in reference to ‘‘cuts:” ‘* Is it 
not impertinence on the part of a medal-hung aristocratic inten- 
dant to make cuts in Wagner to suit himself or begins the ‘‘ Ring 
of the Nibelung” with the ‘‘ Walkiire” or omits ‘‘ Rheingold,” 
which makes no difference anyhow ?” 

....Among the Wagner autographs recently sold by Liep- 
manssohn at Berlin was the following French letter concerning a 
translation of ‘‘ Rienzi” and written about 1840: ‘‘ Monsieur, 
jespére bien, que vous auriez la bonté de finir votre travail pris 
pour moi et pour mon avantage de corriger ma mauvaise traduc- 
tion de mon sujet d’un grand opéra, “ Rienzi” En c’espérant, 
je vous prie, Monsieur, bien fort de m’envoyer cette ouvrage a 
Mitau sur mon adresse si bient6t que possible.” Ze Guide Musi- 
cal refers to it as a “ curieux spécimen du frangais de Wagner.” 
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WAGNER'S MUSIC DRAMAS.* 
A sacri a = 
By Gustav KosBE. 
—_—— 
(Continued.) 

HE story of Siegmund is told in melodious recitative. 
It is not a melody in the old-fashioned meaning of 
the term but it fairly teems with melodiousness. It will 
have been observed that incidents very different in kind 
are related by Szegmund. \t would be impossible to treat 
this narrative with sufficient variety of expression in a 
melody. But in Wagner's melodious recitative the musi- 
cal phrases reflect every incident narrated by Szegmund. 
For instance, when Siegmund tells how he went hunting 
with his father there is joyous freshness and abandon 
in the music, which, however, suddenly sinks to sad- 
ness as he narrates how they returned and found the 
Wiilsung dwelling devastated by enemies. We hear also 
the Hunding Motive at this point, which thus indicates 
that those who brought this misfortune upon the Wil- 
sungs were none other than Hunding and his kinsmen. 
As Siegmund tells how, when he was separated from his 
father, he sought to mingle with men and women you 
hear the Love Motive, while his description of his latest 
combat is accompanied by the rhythm of the Hunding 
Motive. Those whom Siegmund slew were Hunding’s 
kinsmen. Thus Szegmuna’s dark fate has driven him to 
seek shelter in the house of the very man who is the 
arch-enemy of his race and is bound by the laws of kin- 
ship to avenge on Szegmund the death of kinsmen. These 
are some of the salient points of Szegmund's narrative 
concerning which much more might be written. To me 
this portion of the score, whether we consider it in con- 
nection with the words or as pure music, has far more 
value than other more popular passages, for instance, 
Siegmuna’s love song; though for some years to come 
probably the mass of the public will continue to regard 

the latter as the “gem of the opera.” 

As Stegmund concludes his narative the Walsung 
Motive is heard. Gazing with ardent longing toward 
Steg linde, he says : 

Now know’st thou, questioning wife, 
Why “ Peaceful” is not my name. 

These words are sung to a lovely phrase. Then, as 
Stegmund rises and strides over to the hearth while 
Steglinde, pale and deeply affected by his tale, bows her 
head, there is heard on the horns, bassoons, violas and 
‘cellos a motive expressive of the heroic fortitude of the 
Wiilsungs in struggling against their fate. It is the 


Moriveé OF THE WALSUNGS’ HEROISM (page 32, line 2): 
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It is followed by an effective variation of the Wiilsung 
Motive, the whole concluding beautifully with the 
phrase last sung by Szegmund. 

Hunding's sombre visage darkens more deeply as he 
rises. His were the kinsmen of the woman for whom 
Siegmund fought. The laws of hospitality make it im- 
perative that he should give the Walsung shelter for 
that night, but he bids Szegmund be ready for combat in 
the morn. Hecommands Szeg/nde to prepare his night- 
draught. She is seen to throw spices into the horn. 
As she is about to enter the inner chamber she turns 
her eyes longingly upon the weaponless Szegmund and, 
having attracted his attention, fixes her gaze signifi- 
cantly upon a spot on the trunk of the ash-tree. As her 
look falls upon the tree the SWORD MOTIVE (26) is 
heard. 

When Hunding has followed Steg/inde, Stegmund sinks 
down upon the bear-skin near the hearth and broods 
over his fate. His gloomy thoughts are accompanied 
by the threatening rhythm of the Hunding Motive and 
the Sword Motive 7% a minor key, for Szegmund is still 
weaponless. When giving vent to his thoughts, he 


exclaims: 
A sword my father did promise. 


The Motive of Compact is heard. But the promise ap- 
pears to have been delusive and so the Compact Motive 
soon loses itself in the threatening rhythm of the 
Hunding Motive. With the strength of desperation 
Stegmund invokes Wiilse’s aid. He cries: 

Wise! Wiilse! Where is thy sword? 

The Sword Motive rings out like a shout of triumph. 
The embers of the fire collapse. In the glare that fora 
moment falls upon the ash-tree the hilt of a sword 
whose blade is buried in the trunk of the tree is discern- 
ible at the point upon which Szeg/inde’s look last rested. 
While the Motive of the Sword gently rises and falls, 
like the coming and going of a lovely memory, Séegmund 
apostrophizes the sheen as the reflection of Szeg/inde’s 





*Copyrighted 1886, by Gustav Kobbé, 








glance. The embers die out. Night falls upon the 
scene. But in Segmund’s thoughts the memory of that 
pitying, loving look glimmers on. 

The Motive of Sympathy hastening like quick foot- 
steps—and Sieglinde is by Siegmund’s side. She has 
given Hunding a sleeping potion. She will point out a 
weapon to Siegmund—a sword. If he can wield it she 
will call him the greatest hero; for only the mightiest 
can wield it. The music quickens with the subdued ex- 
citement in the breasts of the two Wiilsungs. You hear 
the Sword Motive, and above it, on horns, clarinet and 
oboe, a new motive—that of the WALSUNGS’ CALL TO 


VICTORY (page 44, line 1) : 


for Sieglinde hopes that with the sword the stranger, 
who has awakened so quickly love in her breast, will 
overcome Hunding. This motive has a resistless, on- 
ward sweep. Szeg/inde, amid the strains of the stately 
Walhalla Motive, followed by the Sword Motive, nar- 
rates the story of the sword. While Hunding and his 
kinsmen were feasting in honor of her forced marriage 
with him, an aged stranger entered the hall. The men 
knew him not and shrank from his fiery glance. But 
upon her his look rested with tender compassion. With 
a mighty thrust he buried a sword up to its hilt in the 
trunk of the ash-tree. Whoever drew it from its sheath 
to him it should belong. The stranger went his way. 
One after another the strong men tugged at the hilt— 
but in vain. Then she knew who the aged stranger was 
and for whom the sword was destined. 

The Sword Motive rings out like a joyous shout, and 
Steglinde’s voice mingles with the triumphant notes of 
the Wiilsungs’ Call to Victory as she turns to Stegmund: 

Oh, found I in thee 
The friend in need ! 

The Motive of the Walsungs’ heroism, now no longer 
full of tragic import, but forceful and defiant—and Szeg- 
mund holds Seg/inde in his embrace. There is a rush 
of wind. The woven hangings flap and fall. As the 
lovers turn, a glorious sight greets their eyes. The 
landscape is illumined by the moon. Its silver 
sheen flows down the hills and quivers along the 
meadows whose grasses tremble in the breeze. All 
nature seems to be throbbing in unison with the hearts 
of the lovers. The voices of spring—the season when 
love opens like the buds—are whispered to Szegmund by 
the orchestra, and as he hears them he greets Szeg/inde 
with the LovE SONG: 
te 
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The Love Motive, impassioned, irresistible, sweeps 
through the harmonies—and Love and Spring are 
united. The Love motive also pulsates through Szeg- 
/inde’s ecstatic reply after she has given herself fully up 
to Szegmund in the Flight Motive—for before his coming 
her woes have fled as winter flies before the coming of 
spring. With Szegmund’s exclamation : 

Oh, wondrous vision ! 
Rapturous woman ! 


there rises from the orchestra like a vision of loveliness | 
the Motive of Freia (No. 12), the Venus of German myth- | 


In its embrace it folds this pulsating theme, 
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which throbs on like a long love-kiss until it seemingly 
yields to the blandishments of this caressing phrase : 


This throbbing, pulsating, caressing music is succeeded 
by a moment of repose. While the Walhalla Motive 
is heard Szeglinde gazes searchingly into Stegmund’s fea- 
tures. They are strangely familiar to her. The Love 
Motive weaves itself around Szegmund's words as he also 
discovers familiar trace in Szey/inde's mien. Sveg/inde 
once saw her face reflected in the brook—it seems re- 
flected in Szegmuna’s features. She has heard his voice 
—it was when she heard the echo of her own voice in 
the forest. His look has already gleamed upon her—it 
was when the stranger gazed upon her before he thrust 
the sword into the trunk of the ash-tree.* Was Wolfe 
really his father—is Woeful really his name? ° 

Stegmund proclaims that his father wasa wolf to timid 
foxes. But he whose glance gleamed as gleams Sieg- 
linde’s glance was Wéilse. Then, while the orchestra 
fairly seethes with excitement, Szegdinde, almost beside 





* Notice here the combination of Sword and Wilsungs’ Heroism Mo- 
tives, followed by a combination of Sword and Walhalla Motives. 








| mountain height. 





| contributed from Bayreuth to the 7rzbume in 1876. 





herself, calls jubilantly to him who came to her a stranger 


out of the storm: 
Was Wiilse thy father, 
And art thou a Wiilsing ! 
Thrust he for thee 
His sword in the tree! 
Then let me name thee 
As I love thee— 
Siegmund, I call thee ! 


Stegmund leaps upon the table. The Motive of the 


Wilsungs’ Heroism rings out in defiance of the enemies 
of the race. The Sword Motive—and he has grasped 
the hilt; the Motive of Compact, ominous of the fatality 
which hangs over the Wilsungs; the Motive of Renun- 
ciation, with its threatening import; then the Sword 
Motive—brilliant like the glitter of refulgent steel—and 
Siegmund has unsheathed the sword. The Wilsungs’ 
Call to Victory, like a song of triumph; a superb upward 
sweep of the Sword Motive; the Love Motive, now 
rushing onward in the very ecstasy of passion, and Szeg- 
mund holds in his embrace Szeg/inde—sister and bride ! 


Act Il, 


The Vorspiel: With an upward rush of the Sword 
Motive, resolved into 9-8 time, the orchestra dashes into 
the Flight Motive. The Sword Motive in this 9-8 
rhythm closely resembles the Motive of the Valkyrs’ 
Ride (No. 37) and the Flight Motive in the version in 
which it appears is much like the Valkyrs’ Shout (No. 
36). The Ride and the Shout are heard in the course of 
the vorspiel, the former with tremendous force on 
trumpets and trombones as the curtain rises upon a wild, 
rocky mountain pass, at the back of which, through a 
natural rock-formed arch, a gorge slopes downward. In 
the foreground stands Wofan, armed with spear, shield 
and helmet. Before him is Arannhzlde in the superb 
costume of the Valkyrs. The stormy spirit of the Vor- 
spiel prevades the music of Wotan’s command to Brann- 
hilde that she bridle her steed for battle and spur it to 
the fray to do combat for Stegmund against Hunding. 
Briinnhilde greets Wotan’s command with the weirdly, 
joyous SHOUT OF THE VALKYRS: 

Hojotoho! Heiaha-ha! 

It is the cry of the wild horsewomen of the air, cours- 
ing through storm-clouds, their shields flashing back the 
lightning, their voices mingling with the shrieks of the 
tempest. Weirder, wilder joy has never found expres- 
sion in music. The tone-colors employed by Wagner 
are so graphic that one sees the streaming manes of the 
steeds of the air and the streaks of lightning playing 
around their riders, and hears the whistling of the winds. 
It is a marvelous tone-picture, equaled only by other 
creations of its creator: 


The accompanying figure is based on the Motive of 
the RIDE OF THE VALKYRS: 
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Briinnhilde having leapt from rock to rock, to the 
highest peak of the mountain, again faces Wotan, and 
with delightful banter calls to him that /rzcka is ap- 
proaching in her ram-drawn chariot. At the words: 

‘* Ha! how she wields her golden scourge,” 
we hear a version of the Motive of Servitude (No. 3), 
which occurs again when Frzcka has appeared and de- 
scended from her chariot and advances toward Wotan, 
Briinnhilde having meanwhile disappeared behind the 
Wotan, through his guilt, has become 
the slave of his evil conscience, and the Motive of Servi- 
tude now stands for the remorseless energy with which 


| : P 
crime pursues its perpetrator, 


The ensuing scene between Wofan and Fricka has 
been subjected to an immense amount of criticism and 
ridicule. Even Wagnerian commentators are somewhat 
timid in their references to it. Von Wolzogen dismisses 
it with a few words. It is therefore with some pride that 
I point to an American criticism which is justly appre- 
I refer to the letters which Mr. J.R.G. Hassard 
The 
lucidity of Mr. Hassard’s treatment of the subject, the 
felicity of his diction, his thorough comprehension of 
Wagner's theory and his appreciation of its artistic 
beauty, make these letters worthy to be ranked among 
the most important contributions to the musical litera- 
ture of the day. This scene between Wofan and Fricka 
Mr. Hassard calls “another of those great dramatic 
scenes, full of fine discriminations, of forcible declama- 
tion, and of almost illimitable suggestiveness, which 
alone would point out Wagner as the greatest of writers 
for the musical stage.” 


ciative. 
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Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
: i versus 
National Music Teachers’ Association. 


Canton, Ohio, July 17, 1886 


Editors Musical Courier : 
OUR favor requesting information in regard to 
} the attitude of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association to- 
ward the National Music is at hand. I 
will endeavor to give you all the information on the subject I can. 


Teachers’ Association 


The Ohio Music Teachers’ 
between the 


Association suggests an organic 


union associations of the several States and the 


national association, and that there be delegates chosen by the 
State 
tional association, 


At the late meeting of the Ohio Music 


associations to represent them at all meetings of the na- 


Association 
held at Columbus, July 6 and 8, it was determined that a change 


Teachers’ 


should be made in the constitution of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, requiring the election of ten vice-presidents instead 
of two, as heretofore, and that the several prominent specialties 
of the profession should each be represented by one of these 
vice-presidents, and it was thought that it would possibly be the 
best selection that could be made to represent the association at 
the meetings of the ‘* National” should the friendly relations aimed 

The ten vice-presidents, 
the several 


at ever be realized. 
of 


being prominent 
representatives specialties, would constitute a 
delegation worthy the honor of representing the State association, 
and if similar worthy delegations were sent from all the States 
the national meetings would be made up of the best musical 
talent of the entire country, and there would then be something 
like authorized representation ; somebody would represent some- 
thing. 

However, as there is at present no connection between the 
State and the nationa! association, the remark that the ‘* National” 
does not recognize side shows having been made in open session 
at the late meeting of the latter, it was not believed necessary to 
devote much thought to this matter of representation, or give it 
serious consideration. Zhere is at present no authorized repre- 
sentation from the different States. ‘This is indisputable, hence 
the title ‘ National” in more than one sense is meaningless, 

As there are new State associations being formed constantly, 
it would, no doubt, be desirable that the constitution of each should 


be similar so far as its connection with the 


‘** National " is con- 
cerned. In order to accomplish this, it would be well for the na- 
tional association to suggest so much of a constitution as would be 
necessary to meet these requirements. 


The ‘‘ National” must begin to strengthen its foundation 
‘No stability in the foundation, no continuity in the super- 
structure.” Every story added to the present structure, be it 


called a college of musicians or something else, will endanger its 
stability. The college of musicians represents a noble aim, but 


‘ ” 


premature 
not the 


during this 
so-called 


‘ constitution-evolving 
of the 
‘‘ National” set a ‘‘ self-” forgetting example and busy themselves 
with more practical things, viz., the building up of State organi- 
zations and thus create a foundation for a national ? 

The poverty of the average musician makes it difficult to attend 
the State convention, and next to impossible to attend the 


It follows that State organizations are most 


we consider it 


period. Why do standard-bearers 


national meeting. 
practical, and the national association only when based upon 
State organizations and a delegative system inaugurated. 

Those losing sight of these practical questions are not benefit- 
ing any association. 

We in Ohio find it unnecessary to legislate against charlatans. 
If only representative musicians be secured for the official house- 
hold, the interests of the profession are sufficiently guaranteed. 
Thé dishonest musician dislikes an honest professional as an 
ow! daylight, or the devil holy water. 

Al] State conventions should precede the national meeting. A 
constitutional convention of national and State officers might ad- 
just the difficulties. 

The delegative system will be opposed by all those members of 
the national association who are in guest of honors, and who in 
their own States are not sufficiently representative to ever secure 
vice-presidential honors (which would be equivalent to creden- 
tials as delegates to the national convention), 
tion I have made be adopted 


of Lavallée 


ins. 


should the sugges- 


a President ” 


Itis he to whom the 


The selection National is very 


satisfactory to Ohio musiciz ** National” 
owes it mainspring of life and attractiveness, for it is he who un- 
furled the standard of native composers. 

In the name of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association I extend 
to President Lavallée hearty congratulations and wish him a suc- 
cessful administration 
endi under him is more than a possibility. 
JOHANNES WOLFRAM, 


A modus vit 
Cordially, 


President of Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. 





are the ten vice-presidents selected by the Ohio 


| 


The following 
Music Teachers’ Association, with the specialties they represent : 


Name ty. 


Special 


a ee Ce DARE CIN 5 09.0.0 0 60:90 90000-40800000 00% Piano 
Ne OE, CARUSRMNE . coos BS ec Sone sc ce seEWhecs sc ced Organ | 
ieee Astines, Cigvelemdss sco < ocx vie 600s oh bed Voice-culture | 
4. Jolin Van Cleve, Cincinnati... ...cccecceeeereees «+ Theory | 
5. S. E. Jace ot Te ES OES ER eye Violin 
6. Michael) Brand, Cincinnat SUNOS cc eee ey nee Orchestra 
9, W. L. Blumenschin, DavtOe . is vcd snes bhie dewdaas Chorus 
] y 

i en A, Sete, Ciavoland, .. ..<2'2ienencneee & omposition | | 
9. Karl Merz, Waser er History of Music Criticism 
10. N. ©. Glover, Akron....... ......Music in Public Schools 


Herman Columbus, 


Ebeling, 


Other officers are ; treasurer ; 
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LK Pheashats, “Alesée, sedinor*: I. A. Scarritt, Columbus, 
recording secretary ; Philip Walter, Canton, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

These officers attended our late meeting and took enthusiastic 


part. 








Boston Chamber Music Society. 
HE Boston Chamber Music Society has been 
organized for the purpose of playing the whole range of 


chamber music from trios to nonets, including also such duets 
as would be available for violin, piano, &c. 

It is intended also to present many solos, both instrumental 
The society is to be run strictly on the club princi- 
The membership 


and vocal. 
ple and no tickets will be offered for sale. 
limited to two hundred, and at the last meeting one hundred mem- 
bers were elected and the remainder is being rapidly filled by new 
applications. 

The officers and directors are as follows: 
Oliver Ames; vice-president, Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D.; secretary, 
John Cone Kimball ; Directors : 
Allen A, Brown, John Orth, E, W, Tyler, Albert Van Wagenen, 
Luther H. Wightman, Carl Faelten, Carlyle Petersilea, Bernhard 
Listemann. The three last named form,the music committee. 


President, Hon. 


treasurer, Cyrus S. Haldeman. 


Nearly all the prominent musicians in Boston are on the list of 
members, the remainder consisting of other gentlemen interested 


in this class of music. 


The following short list of works comprises a portion of 
what is intended to be played next winter: 
Trio ia B Gat, OG. GP .csc0 cevsecdes ) 
Serenade in D (violin, viola, cello) ( semebsrecnvewstonben . Beethoven 
ccc tRiies Sashad sens steeesce 
beige —— ey ET Le EERE er PE Mozart 
Quintet in©.... «ee... oe) 
Trio in E flat, Oe, a oe te ane eae ges cata galt cutee ema aternwa tee Schubert 
Octet.... we 4 
TO TT rrr err Hummel 
RUOURFOES Oe UE GUUNEDN III 55. 5655 055k ssc cndeces wecanecesosane Schumann 
Cnnrbet ten CO Gent Gerth SUMO, 4.0.0 cs cess sceds tsucstnccsestivessucsewed Raff 
EN UE va ciesnsispkpecanniardanarebed Juckectintinicsssaane Spohr 
eee Ge Me ee Ceres IO oan 0s 00 0 00 as. c's ceSenccedcsnecasee ..Goldmark 
Cmntes, F spleer Gat BID ces diccsvesciscces cece casonscnsess Brahms 
BR Minis dics deh twadecusbactdveacdsaucédesies .. Dvorak 

VOCAL. 

" Ferne Geliebte” Js thes abcs'nd cesvhins es sss len eee 
** Winterreise ” Geclection) Maehwtetinh chide tensh eealatien Schubert 
> Ce LACE © 0.506 ks00ccn0s b000000seendeccncesed .Schumann 
SIS S cnhixduaniscd tohehy nomsaknse Me nekwabiat athen cada secession Rubinstein 
Cartes Crlthe MlaRG) . onc ccrscesavcodcdecsecssscucwcs .. Brahms 





The American: aie and McVicker. 


Cuicaco, July 18. 


American Opera was here a few 
organization, 


Charles E, Locke, manager of the 
his house for the opera company in November of this year and 


HEN the 
months ago, Mr. 


made a contract with Mr. McVicker for the use of 


May of 1887. Recently Mr. McVicker learned, much to his sur- 
prise, that the contract would not be kept. He could not under- 
stand it at all, but will very soon bring suit against the company 
for breach of contract. In seeking for an explanation of the 
breaking of the contract Mr. McVicker can find no excuse for the 
act froma business point of view or any other point, with the 
exception of an incident that occurred just before the company 
opened here in the spring, which has suggested a_ possible 
explanation of the matter. 

Last April a young man representing himself to be Mr. Sey- 
mour Locke, a brother of Charles E., called on Mr. McVicker and 
made arrangements for the season of last spring. After the 
theatre had been secured, but before the sale of seats had begun, 
Seymour Locke asked Mr. McVicker toadvance him $2,000, Mr. 
Locke had no credentials of any kind, Mr. McVicker de- 
murred somewhat, but finally advanced the amount requested. 
The next day, or the day after, so the story runs, Seymour Locke 
turned up again and wanted $1,500 more. This time Mr. 
McVicker was slower than before. He is said to have explained 
to the gentleman that he really had no means of knowing that his 


and 


visitor was what he represented himself to be, but that if he 
would bring to him from N. K. Fairbank or George M. Pullman, 
who, he knew, were interested in the American Opera Company, 
a letter identifying him he would be glad to furnish him the 
money. At this Mr. Locke is said to have taken offense. He 





{ curred, 


quest of the gentlemen. Eventually, however, he did go to one 
or the other of the gentlemen named, and obtained credentials 
and on these Mr. McVicker advanced the $1,500 which he had 
asked for. 

Mr. McVicker, it is said, can only imagine that Mr. 
Locke, piqued at his hesitancy in making the loan to him, has in- 
Charles E., 


Seymour 
fluenced his yee to annul the contract that had 


been made. 


and came to the conclusion that the Columbia, by reason of its 
size and shape, was the best adapted to the production of the 
in view. In this opinion Mr. 
“T will venture to say,” remarked this gentleman, | 
‘ that if the case comes into court the plea of the opera company 
will be that Mr. Locke had no right to make any contracts for 
that that duty devolved upon the directors in 


operas 


the company ; 


said it would be very mortifying to him to have to make this re- | 


A well-known theatrical man says that when Mrs, | 


Thurber was last here she inspected all the Chicago play-houses, | 


Theodore Thomas con- | 


| Loeschron. 








‘be ont] improper for him to talk under the circumstances, 
but that the whole affair would come out in the courts.—Mew 
York Times. 








Hyllested’s Two Contracts. 


S the courts will probably be called upon to de- 
cide a curious question of special interest to pianists and 


piano manufacturers, as well as musical conservatories, it may in- 
terest our readers to learn of some of the circumstances of the case 


we have reference to. 

During the first week of July Mr. August Hyllested, the tal- 
ented pianist, signed a contract with Dr, F, Ziegeld, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago College of Music, by which he agreed to go 
to Chicagoand assume the duties of piano teacher at that institu- 


tion. After a few days Mr. Hyllested declined to go to Chicago 
unless certain stipulations would be made and features in the con- 
tract objectionable to him would be stricken out. 

Concessions were made, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tracts taken from a letter addressed to us by Dr, Ziegfeld ; 


I explained every point of contract to him when in Boston, and now he 
says he did not understand it. / now that everything was thoroughly dis- 


cussed regarding his coming with the college, and he, as far as I could see, 
understood it. It seems very strange to me that he should suddenly con- 
clude that he did not understand the agreement, when | am in possession of 


the contract and he had nothing to refer to, I am at a loss to account for his 
action in the matter, unless someone has offered him other inducements not 
to come, and he, with no regard for his word or contract, has made the very 


lane excuse that he did not understand the contract. 
After carefully thinking over all the details of the arrangement as dis- 
cussed in Boston, I cannot see how there could be any misunderstanding; 


and if he does not live up to his contract and come to Chicago, I am forced 
to believe he is not an honorable person, and I congratulate myself that I 
have found it out before itghad gone further, After it has been announced 
in the papers and advertised through the country that he would be with the 
college next year, it will appear very strange to the public that he is not, 
and will, of course, be some damage to me, I have made him extra induce- 
ments not called for in the contract for him to come, and would be glad to 
concede any reasonable request to have him here, just because I disiike to 


place before the public such an announcement and not have it fulfilled, 

In the meantime Hyllested last week signed a contract with 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons to give a series of recitals through- 
out certain sections of the country. 

Mr. Hyllested may be able to demonstrate for the first time, at 
least in this country, that a pianist is endowed with certain privi- 
leges which enable him to make contracts that necessarily inter- 
fere with each other and which an ordinary individual would 
never venture to make. 

But, then, a pianist is not an ordinary individual. 

We anticipate the outcome of this novel contract method with 
more than the usual journalistic curiosity. 











Joseph G. Lennon. 











OSEPH G. LENNON, the well-known organist 

and musician, died at his residence, 4 Worthington-st., 
Boston, Tuesday night, July 13, about 10:30 o'clock. But a 
few days before, while riding horseback on Blue Hill-ave., the 
horse took fright, throwing Mr. Lennon to the ground and frac- 
turing his skull. He was immediately taken home and given 
every assistance possible, but without avail. When picked up he 
was unconscious, and he remained in a stupor, despite the efforts 
of his physicians, He gradually became weaker each day, giving 
fresh evidences of his gradual decline, and with the exception of 
a few brief moments he was unconscious. He was buried at 
Lowell on Saturday. We spent afew hours with Mr. Lennon 
about a week prior to his disaster. The Boston G/ode gives this 
sketch of the deceased : 

Joseph G. Lennon was born in Lowell and received his early 
education in the schools of that city. Asa graduate of the high 
school of that city he took a distinguished rank. His aptitude in 
the study of music was so manifest, even in his school-boy days, 
that his family wisely encouraged him in the pursuit of this 
branch of education. He early gained quite a recognition as a 
pianist by his contributions to entertainments of the St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church in his native place. His first regular musical 
instructor was Howard M. Dow, of Boston. He became a stu- 
dent under George E. Whiting, Carlyle Petersilea and George L. 
Osgood. His organ studies were directed principally by the 
late Dr, John H. Willcox. 

At the age of eighteen, upon the great organ in Music Hall, he 
played Mendelssohn's difficult sixth sonata, acquitting himself to 
the satisfaction of a critical audience. His first church engage- 
ment was as organist at St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Lowell. He was afterward organist and director at the Unita- 
rian Church in the same city. Then followed engagements at 
the Redemptorist Church, Boston Highlands, and St. Joseph’s 
Church, West End, where he i:.creased his reputation, His next 
position was at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, where 
he succeeded Dr. Willcox. 

In 1874, wishing to further perfect himself by a course of 
thorough musical study in Europe, he relinquished his position at 
| the Church of the Immaculate Conception and proceeded to Ber- 
lin, where he placed himself under the tuition of the renowned 
master, August Haupt, at the same time studying the piano under 
From Haupt he received the most thorough training 
| in organ technique, interpretation, theory and in theory and coun- 





terpoint. To show that he was indefatigable in his work and en- 


New York, and that no one else had any authority to do anything | thusiasm, it is only necessary to refer to the fact that, although 


of the sort. You remember that in the case of Mme. Hastreiter 


\ the company distinctly held that Mr. Locke could not make ‘| 


contract for the company.” 


When seen this evening Manager McVicker said that it would 





previously unacquainted with the compositions of Bach for the 
organ, he soon acquired great skill in performing the master’s 


works, 
Having laid a solid foundation in the rigorous German style of 
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organ playing he next sought to familiarize himself with the 
freer French style, and became a pupil of the celebrated Edouard 
Batiste, organist at the Church of St. Eustache, Paris. The lIat- 
ter was quick to recognize the rare talents of his pupil, and en- 
couraged them by receiving him as a friend as well as student. 
He was afforded unusual opportunities for practice, and played 
upon many of the excellent instruments for which the Parisian 
churches are famous. Among other public performances he gave 
a recital at the new synagogue on a new organ by Mecklin to 
pupils of the Conservatoire. So highly did Batiste appreciate his 
favorite pupil that he composed for him several pieces for the or- 
gan, the manuscripts of which, in the master’s own hand, were 
among Mr. Lennon’s most cherished possessions, and which were 
after his return to this country published in Paris, with a compli- 
mentary dedication, On finishing his course with Batiste, Mr. 
Lennon was favored by him with a flattering testimonial in appre- 
ciation of his musical skill and ability. 

Upon his return to Boston Mr. Lennon applied himself dili- 
gently to work, and almost without effort found himself sur- 
rounded by a greater number of eager pupils than he could attend 
He soon became attached to the Petersilea Academy of 
He ac- 


to. 
Music, and had numerous offers of church positions. 
cepted that of organist and director of St. Augustine’s Church, 
South Boston, where he brought the music to a degree of excel- 
lence unknown there before. 

He also organized and directed companies for the performance 
of several light and popular operas for the benefit of various 
charitable institutions. His most noteworthy achievement in 
organization was the formation of a chorus of 600 voices from 
the Roman Catholic choirs of this city for a festival performance 
at the Mechanics’ building in May, 1882, and of a chorus of 1,000 
drawn from the choirs of New England for another festival occa- 
sion, June 17 of the same year. In recognition of his services as 
conductor on the latter occasion he was presented by the members 
of the chorus with a valuable gold-mounted baton. 

The active part taken by Mr. Lennon in the first production in 
Boston of Gounod’s oratorio of the ‘‘ Redemption "’ brought him 
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MMe. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Attorney 


Avenue, New 


CAROL A DORN, 

CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio, Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school -ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
wae 883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, New York. — 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. nad Park ave., bet. Soth & 8rst sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 
MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


Address Geo. W. Corny, 23 Hast 14th Street ; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York 


VOGT CONSERVATORY orM USIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANIT, 


Cellos, 
makers. 


and 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


M. DEYO, 











LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


T HEODORE SUTRO, 
and 


Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 
York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. 


LOUIS BL UMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. 
Hast nant Street, New York 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. 


Roman Strings, Fine Bows, 


‘i Address 23 Union Square, New York, 


Solo Pianist, and 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


snes HELEN AMES, Sopnano, 


ConcerRT AND Oratorio SINGER, 


prominently before the musical public of England and America. 
The success which crowned his effortsin this matter fully dis- 
played his sterling qualities as aman and asa musician. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more disheartening position than that in 
which Mr. Lennon was placed in this undertaking, but he suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of the public sufficiently to call 
together an audience which literally packed the Boston Theatre 
on Sunday evening, January 21, 1883. An injunction had been 
requested by and granted to Theodore Thomas, who had pur- 
chased the orchestral score abroad, restraining Professor Lennon 
from using an orchestra at that event. Despite the restraint, the 
production was received with marked favor, not only by the audi- 
ence as a whole, but also from many acknowledged critics. Sub- 
sequently the oratorio was brought out also in this city by Theo- 
dore Thomas and the Hindel and Haydn Society, but without 
detriment to Mr. Lennon’s claims as a thorough artist. 

This performance of his marked a new era in his career, as it 


resulted in the permanent establishment of the chorus engaged in | 


the performance as the Boston Oratorio Society, with Mr. Len- 











non as its musical director, and J. Frank Donahoe, of the Cathe- | 


dral of the Holy Cross, as organist. Under his leadership the 
organization has become a prominent Boston institution. Its 
public performances have been always commended by the public 
and leading critics. 

The constant demand upon his time for concert work and 
teaching led Mr. Lennon to withdraw from the church choir di- 
rection a little over three years ago; but when St. Peter’s Church 
in the Dorchester district was in process of erection he was in- 
duced to accept the position of organist and choir director. The 
organ was constructed in accordance with his instructions. 
filled this position to the utmost satisfaction of pastor and 
congregation up to the time of the accident. 

Mr. Lennon published many transcriptions and arrangements 
for both organ and piano and edited several of the latest organ 
compositions of the lamented Batiste, including many posthu- 
mous organ pieces. 

He also had charge of the music at the funeralof the late 


He | 


| FRIDAY 


Bishop Hendricken at Providence, and also of the music at the | 


Easter festival at the Mechanics’ building in May. He arranged 
the music for the parliamentary festival which took place recently 
in the same building, and also for that at the consecration of St. 
Joseph’s (Tommy’s Rock) Church, Jamaica Plain, several weeks 
ago. 


We may add to the above that 


Contralto for Concert 


Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
»g2 Fifth 
tone; 


Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. 


and Counterpoint. Lessons in 


Mu A =9 4 ca 
Address Musica, Couries, Violin), Address 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Address 150 East 86th Street, 


_ | Fifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. 
Union Square, New York. 


F. DANIELS, 


VICTOR S,. FLECHTER 
Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
Italian, 


C. 


French, German and other 


and MSS, revised for public ation. 
UNION 
New York City. 


Artistic Repairing. 





MAD: AME MARIE D AUSZ, 


Vocat CuLtuRE, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte Address “THe Ftormpa,” 


MR. FRANK H, 


a ae i E. aan Street. 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 





Vocal Culture, any Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 

String Orchestra, 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 

Office, 224 E. Thirteenth &.. New York. 


7 CAPPA, 


Military and Serenade Band, 
and all other eccasions.’ Address: 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
Address at GRAND 


his latest performances | 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


and Oratorio. 


Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York, 


| MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 


** Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 
“OVIDE MUSIN.” 
Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Rrovklyn, N. Y. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
and Bdttcher’s High 
Pianoforte, 

re gore 
STEINWA 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Ponn & Co., 


HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth 


331 Second Avenue 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
Room 8. 


yr enth Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and aa Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions 


2s Union Square, New York, 


were at the organ in Tremont Temple during the meetings of the 


Music Teachers’ National Association, which took place during 
the first week of July. 


Bayreuth Festival. 
HE following is the English translation of the 


official announcement of the Bayreuth Festival perform- 
ances. Special attention is called to the headlines referring to 
the late king. The circular was received last Monday by Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons : 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF His Majesty Kinc Lupwie Il. 
or BAVARIA, 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS. 
1SS6. 


DATES OF PERFORMANCES. 


23....PARSIFAL. 
25..-.TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
26....PARSIFAL. 
ag.... TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 
30....PARSIFAL. 
-»- TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 
..-PARSIFAL. 
--TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 
-PARSIFAL. 
...-TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
--PARSIFAL. 
.»- TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
..PARSIFAL. 
--TRISTAN AND 
-PARSIFAL., 
-TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
O....PARSIFAL. 
Only one price for admission: Twenty shillings each seat 
(numbered and reserved) for each performance. 
Lodgings will be procured, without charge, by a special com- 
mittee. 
Address: SECRETAER ULLRICH, Bayreuth, Germany. 
Late trains will be running in every direction. 
Der VERWALTUNGSRATH. 


J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 
Harmony 


‘Playing THE CELEBRATED 


“WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


WEAVER | ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


TORY: YORK PA. 


FRIDAY 


THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SUNDAY... 

MONDAY 

THURSDAY 
FRIDAY..-. 
DE vce tcacewinas 
MONDAY 
THURSDAY. 


ww NO POU nD 


SUNDAY. ISOLDE. 


Monpay. Lee 
THURSDAY 


anu 


a ee 


Address 





Or- 
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Pupils received 





Avenue, 


TACOB DOLL, 


— MANUI 


Planolorie dirings abd Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


ACTURER OF — 











-arades 











Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 
Concerts, (ratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, en, Manager, 40 Union ‘Square, New Y ork. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher, 
405 Lexington Av enue, New Y ork. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
ag Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
a Ho. 2 svg Place. 


New Y ork, 





chestration. 
correspondence, 











Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. struction, No, 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


MRS. BE LLE COL E, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 


for Mrs, Belle Cole. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Oy gan, Composition and Or- 
Lessons in 


Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 
Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 


Toht and 2oth Streets. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


Geo, CoLsy, 23 E, 14th Street, 


‘Musical Theory given by 


CONTRALTO, 


BASS-BARITONE, 


337 Second Avenue, between 


I have ever seen. 


Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it. 
trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 
account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due. 


Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 450, 600 and 900 


Gents—I am very much pleased with 
1 do not see how I could keep my accounts without it. F. 


The above is only one of very many testimonials received, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Every Music Dealer. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO THE TRADE GENERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD” 


The use of which saves much time, 


sales, whichever desired. 


SEE WHAT TEE DEALERS SAY: 


‘Record ” and find it more simple oot compact than any thing 


your * 
. SMITH, Utica, N. Y. 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York. 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 
MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 
Care of Wa, Knasz & Co., 
41a Fifth Avenue, City, 








TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
10g East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway. of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the’ above p address. 


Residence: 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEAcHER, 


aax East 18th Street, New York, 








—MNOM BALD Byr— 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEOWESOAY, = 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 336. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 826.00 | Nine Months. .. 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months . 80,00 


Advertisements fur the current week must be handed in by 5 Pr. m. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
lraft, or money orders 
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Mar Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Ldttors and Proprietors, 
OMces: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


A. BLUMENBERG. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 
Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courter, 
44 Laxesipe Buttoinc, 

Cuicaco, July 17, 1886, J 
HE majority of the musical people of Chicago, and in 
T consequence many members of the trade, are regular 
attendants 
the Exposition Building. The programs are of the 
genuine Thomas stripe, and we all that 
means, while the performances are models of excellence. 
W. |. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul and Minneapolis, are 
building up a large trade in musical merchandise ; they 


at the Theodore Thomas concerts held in 


know what 


have just received twenty cases of foreign goods, upon 
which they paid duties in the St. Paul custom-house. 
lhe trade of this house is constantly increasing. 

C, A. Smith & Co, keep right along making and sell- 
ing pianos, and Mr. Smith by his business ability has 
won the respect of the best men in the trade. 

Mr. H. N. Hempsted, of Milwaukee, Wis., is in town 
for a day or two; he is one of the oldest dealers in the 
West, having begun business in Milwaukee somewhere 
about 1850. He handles the Hallet & Davis and the Em- 
erson pianos, Boston, and the Kranich & Bach, New 
York, pianos, and a general line of musical merchandise 
and does considerable publishing. 

W. E. Sands, the Kimball agent for the State of Iowa, 
ieft for home last evening. He has been assigned an 
other State to look after; it has been suggested that 
lowa was /oo dry for a steady diet. At any rate he will 
get a plentiful supply of wind in his new territory. As 
for gas, he got that in Chicago, for, seriously speaking, 
he was nearly suffocated by a leak in a fixture one night, 
but luckily discovered it in time. 

F. H. Wheeler, the manager for John M. Smyth, is 
taking his vacation, but is soon expected back. 

Of the dealers who have visited Chicago recently we 
mention: H. C. Waite, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Kimball 
agent; M. Ament, Ill., Kimball Mr. 
Clark, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. M. A. Giles, Aurora, III; 
Cc. C. Hotchkiss, South Bend, Ind.; J. R. Clay, Stewart, 
la. W. S. Hills, Ligonier, Ind.; H. E. Giles, Quincy, 
Ill., who is on his way East; A. G. Miller, of L. B. Miller 
& Son, Galesburg, IIl., and T. S. Schnabele, Geneseo, III. 

We have been informed through Mr. W. C. Wright, a 
dealer at Wakoo, Neb., that Mr. John D. Lehmkuhl, of 

Beatty for a piano 


Peoria, agent ; 


that place, sent $250 to Daniel F. 
sume time since, and got for it neither piano nor money. 
Can this be possible ? 

Mr. C. T. Sisson, the genial traveling salesman for the 
Steck piano and several other lines, informed your rep- 


troit, had about completed a new factory of large pro- 
portions, fireproof, all modern requirements, and fur- 
nished with a 100 horse- power engine. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball will soon go to Europe for a six 
Mr. Conway is at his post and Mr. Cone is 
This large concern is so method- 


| 


weeks’ trip. 
expected back soon, 
ically adjusted, and upon such a thorough system and 
broad basis, that the members of the company can inter- 
change and exchange duties without any perceptible 
effect,as far as the manufacturing or the general business 
is conceried. 

The Kimball house and system are remarkable sub- 
jects for discussion throughout the whole music trade, 
not only here in the West, but East also. The effect of 
the policy of this extensive establishment is felt in al) 
directions, and from its headquarters here some of the 
brightest business views radiate through the trade. 

Mr. Edgar Smith, the popular salesman with the W. 
W. Kimball Company, left last Monday on.a two weeks’ 
vacation, 

One o{the reliable firms of this city is the house of 
Steger & Sauber, who commenced business here in 
1881, and from the beginning handled the Sohmer piano. 
Mr. J. V. Steger, the active member of the firm, is thor- 
his 


oughly conscientious business, and must have 


faith in any instrument he recommends; he 


In 
is also en- 
titled to credit for his untiring effort. and success in 
placing these pianos in some of the best musical families 
in the city. In order to meet the wants of a more mod- 
est class of customers they secured the Krakauer, and 
Their warerooms 
Adams-st. 


have had excellent satisfaction with it. 
are well located on Wabash-ave., near 
Mr. S. H. Dyer, of the Mason & Hamlin concern here, 
Mr. A. L. 


He ts 


goes to Minnesota for a few weeks’ recreation. 
Bancroft passed through here on his way East. 
the San Francisco agent for the Wm. Knabe & Co. 





E would advise Mr. E. P. Carpenter, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., to attend strictly to his business instead of 
wasting his time by mailing to the music trade and music- 
trade papers copies of a little patent insides newspaper, 
which contains a few nasty slurs against Colonel Levi K. 
Fuller, of the Estey Piano Company. Colonel Fuller will 
be the next Lieutenant-Governor of the State of Vermont 
and it will be a good thing for that State. 

Mr. E. P. Carpenter should also withdraw his adver- 
tisements which state that his organ factory or manu- 
facturing has been established since 1850. As Mr. E. P. 
Carpenter was born in 1851 and as he boasts that he 
began business on his own hook and could, consequently, 
not have been anyone's successor, his own business could 
not well have been established a year before his birth. 
We will admit that he is a man of unusual precocity, but 
that is stretching matters a littletoo far. Another state- 
ment, contained in an advertisement now before us, 
claims that there are 60,000 of his organs now in use. 
The statement is an ungualified falsehood. We do not 
believe that there are 15,000 E. P. Carpenter organs in 
use. The London agents, Messrs. John G, Murdock & 
Co., cannot afford to have their name attached to an ad- 
vertisement which makes statements so distant from the 
truth. 

The organ trade can be successfully conducted by ad- 

heringtothetruth. The biggest fortunes in that business 

were made by adhering to the truth. 

to mention the names of the firms who made these for- 

Where is Beatty now, with all his false state- 
In fact, where is E. P. Carpenter now ? 


It is not necessary 


tunes. 


ments ? 


HERE is an established piano business in this town 
for sale. The proprietors are not anxious to sell, 
but will do so if a feasible proposition reaches them. The 
renting line is good. There is no hurry about it. Com- 
munications will be received at the office of THE MUsI- 
CAL COURIER, and no attention will be paid to any but 
letters with genuine signatures. The name of the firm 
which is willing to sell will not be mentioned, neither 
will the names of parties who are reflecting upon the 
purchase be divulged. 
Facts and figures cannot be given until a preliminary 
understanding is reached. 
Here is a chance for one or two young men to build up 
a paying business, for which the foundation has been 
laid. No guesswork need be indulged in. Those who 
reflect upon this in good faith can communicate as 


| MAN of the name of Jones has got up what he calls 
A a “A Dictionary of American Music and Musi- 
cians.” The title is pretentious, and from it we are en- 
titled to conclude that it is a work of some value. 
However, after reading a short article on the celebrated 
piano manufacturing firm of Wm. Knabe & Co., Balti- 
more, which we would be ashamed to print in these 
columns, we have concluded that the Jones dictionary 
needs a general overhauling, which we intend to give it 
when we have nothing better to do. 


R. C. H. EDWARDS, of Dallas, Tex., asks us what 
points we can give him in reference to the S, G, 
Chickering piano. Some of the points are incorporated 
in our article entitled “ Boycott,” which will be found 
in this issue of THE Musicat Courier. If Mr. Ed- 
wards desires any particular points of information we 
will answer him serzat¢im, provided he questions us and 
we are ableto answer. We are prepared at any moment 
to answer any definite question provided it is not so 
obscure that we cannot answer. But for the present 
there is sufficient answer in the “ Boycott ”’ article. 
[‘ anyone desire to visit a busy piano factory let him 
call on Hardman, Peck & Co., and ask to be shown 
through their works. The shipments of this firm during 
the past few weeks have exceeded in number those of 
any two weeks in the history of the house. Around 
Pittsburgh and in that town and Allegheny there has 
never before been such a demand for Hardman pianos as 
at present. In fact the trade of this firm has become 
phenomenal considering all things. But there is a 
reason for it, just as there is a reason for everything. 
In the first place the piano pleases dealer and purchaser. 
Then the Hardman, Peck & Co. system of doing busi- 


ness is thoroughly satisfactory to the representatives of 
Next, the progressive tendency of the firm 


the house. 
never lags; there is an incessant push that invigorates 
everyone having transactions with the firm. And lastly 
the future of the firm is assured, and that becomes a 


matter of inspiration with the dealer. 

HE application of an ordinary dose of common sense 
T would frequently avoid loss of time and money and 
prove disastrous to liars. 

In an Illinois town a church or Sunday school com- 
mittee determined to purchase an upright piano. They 
ordered an Estey upright piano, and atter its arrival a 
rival dealer in the town—one who was competing with 
the Estey dealer—gratuitously informed the chairman of 
the committee, who is a banker, that the Estey piano isa 
fraud, that there is no such concern, &c., &c. 

The dealer representing the Estey piano called on the 
banker and stated to him that there was no good to be 
gained by denying the statements made by his competi- 
tor, but said he: “ Youarea banker. Get the Commercial 
Agency to make an inquiry. Let it ascertain for you 
whether or not there is such a factory in New York as 
that of the Estey Piano Company, and if there is none, 
I, of course, will withdraw my piano.” 

This was a common-sense proposition, and the banker 
wrote on here to New York. The Estey piano was ac- 
cepted. 


HE New England Organ Company continues to 
occupy its independent position, never deviating 
from its old-established principles, which consist in the 
first place in making a thoroughgoing, satisfactory 
reed organ which sells strictly on its merits. Next to 
this comes its manner of doing business, the principle at 
the bottom of this being correct dealings with its agents 
and customers, with ensured protection. Thus the com- 
pany makes friends, not only because the organs are what 
is claimed for them, but because in addition to this the 
agents and dealers are treated with due consideration 
for their desires and wants, 
Then comes the system of covering large territory 
with active, reliable salesmen who have New England 
organs on the brain and never miss an opportunity in 
business. 
No wonder then that the New England Organ is to- 
day one of the most popular reed instruments on the 
market, both East and West, and it is destined to remain 











resentative that the Whitney Organ Company, of De- 





above stated. 


so for years to come. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Meda) of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musica) authori- 


ties, and the demand for them is as 




















hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 














steadily increasing as their merits are 


becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“ae. NEW ENGLAND PIANO Sock 32 Sx a ia Boston, Mass. 
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CARL MAND 


BY SPROIAL APPOINTMENT 


(A 
PIANOMANUFACTURER & 
ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 6A oe, 


OF GERMANY r Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
COBLENZ, GERMANY. 7s admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAG C COLE & SON, KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in B R 0) S 
VENEERS, a 


And Importers of 


ravcy wooos, Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


425 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 
: 40 Union Square, New York, 
NEW YORK. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


THe WILCOzs & Willi ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 
ee — —— 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STYIES WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Prefer — i Pianos D EC K E R & SON 5 nud sig Picea 


because they are matchless 


because they are genuine, Grand. Square and Usright Piano-f ortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instrumeuts 
WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast_any other make of 
Pianos, 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 



































for which a fancy price is not 


charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. <7. FAD THEM ALL.” 


FISCHER’ J, & G. FISCHER PIANOS, 


~ a Ss | GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. ———— 
IANO —~— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<e— 65.c 000 


TONE 2 DURABILITY ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. \ NOW IN USE, 
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OYCOTT! 


How 
Trade Papers. 


SHAMEFUL ABUSE OF THE NAME OF AN 
EMINENT PIANO. HOUSE. 


HE principle of the boycott is revolution. 

cess means the destruction of our social fabric and 

the substitution in its place of chaos. It is a barbarous, 

foreign importation, which must be suppressed if we 

wish to live like civilized beings. 

For these reasons we are all opposed to it; by all, we 
mean all persons of enlightenment and intelligence. 

During the progress of the eight-hour movement last 


May, all the music-trade papers supported the position 


THE MUSICAL C 


it is Conducted by Music- | 


Its suc- | 


taken by the piano manufacturers of this city, and in | 


their columns it will be found that they opposed the 
whole workingmen’s movement, including the boycott. 


It will, therefore, cause surprise to learn that at that very 


time, or only shortly after, these very papers were boycot- 


tiny 


| tacle! 


a firm of piano manufacturers and could have suc- 
| 


ceeded had they gained the assent of THE MUSICAL CoUR- | 


IER. The boycott when instituted by the workmen ap- 
peared to them damnable ; the boycott instituted by them 
appeared to them perfectly legitimate. But the most 


inexcusable performance indulged in by these papers 


during the progress of their boycott was the reason they | 


attributed and assigned to it and the manner in which 


name of 


the 
turing firms in this country was abused by them. 
About six or eight weeks ago we were approached by 


a representative of the firm and subsequently by a mem- 


one of the very foremost piano manufac- | 


OURIEPR. 








| were never identified with any attacks against certain 
| methods of S. G. Chickering & Co., such as had appeared 

repeatedly in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
| They could consequently accept the advertisement from 
|S. G. Chickering & Co. Why did they boycott the 


firm? There was only one reason. 


Ignorance !! 


These editors really believed that the old renowned 


| firm of Chickering & Sons would feel itself injured or 
aggrieved, while, on the contrary, that house has not 
paid even the slightest attention to anything hitherto 
done by S. G. Chickering & Co. 

These editors we refer to were under the impression 
that Chickering & Sons would feel offended to such an 
extent that they would withdraw their patronage, whereas 
that house would have deemed it below its dignity to 
refer to the matter in talking to such a set of ignorami. 

These editors argued that by informing Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons that they had refused an advertisement of 
S. G. Chickering & Co. they were placing that house 
under obligations, whereas Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
naturally were indifferent to the subject one way or the 
other. 

And in consequence of all this abject and demoralized 
reasoning a boycott was determined upon by each of these 
brilliant lights of music-trade journalism. What a spec- 
But there is something yet deeper ana more sig- 
nificant in this phenomenon. Whoever conferred the 
privilege upon any of these so-called editors to misuse the 
name of Chickering & Sons in a manner so derogatory ? 
Here are men conducting music-trade papers ostensibly 
in the interests of the general trade and their special 
patrons, and these very men do not hesitate to use the 
name of a large, influential and powerful firm in a man- 
ner to throw only discredit upon it. They present a 
small beginner like S. G. Chickering & Co. with a dan- 
gerous weapon to use against the old house of Chicker- 


ing & Sons. They say virtually: ‘“ We would take your 


| advertisement; we know you manufacture pianos, but 


ber of the firm of S. G. Chickering & Co., of Boston, | 


and told that we would not accept its advertisement. | 


“We cannot get our advertisement in such and such 
trade papers, and we cannot get it into THE MUSICAI 
“Why not?” “ Because Chick- 


ering & Sons will not permit it.” 


COURIER.” we asked. 

It was then stated to us that the advertisement was 
refused by other trade papers, and the reason given for 
the refusal was that the papers would lose the Chick- 
ering patronage if they would accept that of S. G. 
Chickering & Co 

We absolutely refused to believe this; not that we 
doubted the statement made by S. G. Chickering & Co., 
but we did not believe that Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
would ever indicate to one human being that he could 
have their patronage provided he would refuse a benefit 
to another person. 

In fact, all the circumstances of this remarkable case 
were so at variance with anything hitherto experienced 
by us that we expressed our surprise; but the statement 
made to us was the truth—S. G. Chickering & Co. could 
purchase no space in the other trade papers. In justice, 
first, of course, to ourselves, and then to Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons, we accepted the advertisement, and it 
will be found in our columns, where it has been for some 


weeks. 


| cannot get into one.” 


Here, then, is a situation delightful to behold, charged | 


as full with dénouement as a Faure battery is with elec- 
tricity. Here is a phase of music-trade journalism 
which has hitherto not been understood, but which will 
be fully appreciated by the time we get through with it 

What object had the music-trade papers in boycotting 
S. G. Chickering & Co.? Why did they make it appear 
that the great house of Chickering & Sons would virtu- 
ally veto any advertisement of S, G. Chickering & Co. in 


a music-trade paper ? 


| & Sons or the Chickering piano. 


We can conjecture but one reason, These papers ; employe—Mr. Irving I. Harwood. His connection with 


Chickering & Sons will not permit it.” And with 
the firm of S. G. 
Chickering & Co. travels through the cougtry, telling 


this weapon in its possession 
the trade and the parties it is anxious to secure as cus- 
Our 


pianos are such a menace to the old Chickering firm 


tomers, “See what an impression we have made. 


that it has bought up all the music-trade papers; we 
And this is just exactly what 
S. G. Chickering & Co. could have done had it not been 
for THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


was Offered to the firm gratuitously by the luminous 


Such enormous capital 


brains conducting the so-called music-trade papers of 
New York. 

But that is not all. S. G. Chickering & Co., in addi- 
tion to any other firm or person, could have logically 
shown from such a premise as the above that any favor- 
able opinion upon the Chickering piano expressed in 
the columns of these music-trade papers must neces- 
sarily be valueless. 

Would it not be 


preferable for Chickering & Sons to ignore the whole set 


And, we ask, is it not valueless ? 


of men who so bunglingly represented their interests ; 
who had so little penetration as not to foresee the dam- 
age they were inflicting ? 

There is not one man of any consequence in the whole 
trade in this country who will pay the slightest attention 
to what any of these men and their papers may in the 
future say one way or the other about either Chickering 
That whole pack of 
slaves voluntarily handed itself, bound and gagged, over 
to masters who did not capture them, did not want them 
and cannot use them. 

And now a word as to 'S. G. Chickering & Co. If 
this new firm desires the confidence of the community 
in which it exists, it must not trade on the name of that 


time-honored firm—Chickering & Sons. 


Many years ago Messrs. Chickering & Sons had an 


the house discontinued and the firm gave him a letter, 


part of which reads thus: 
Boston, January, 1879. 


-* * * “Mr. Harwood’s engagement with our house 


commenced during the life-time of its founder, Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, and has continued uninterrupted for nearly thirty 
years, * * * We desire to state that, during these years, 
Mr. Harwood has proved himself worthy of all the trust and 
confidence we have placed in him, and that he has been faithful, 
devoted and true to our best interests. In knowledge of the 
construction and requirements of the pianoforte, in mechani- 
cal skill, and in the knowledge of music, few men are equal to 
him, whilst fewer still excel him.” 


Mr. Harwood is now interested in the new firm of S. 
G. Chickering & Co., how and in what manner we do 
not know, and we do not care to know. He incorpor- 
ates this letter of Messrs. Chickering & Sons in the 
catalogue of S. G. Chickering & Co. This letter must 
come out of that catalogue if S. G. Chickering & Co. 
wish to be considered legitimate members of the trade. 
Its retention in the catalogue indicates that the firm is 
trading on the name of Chickering & Sons, which they 
have no business to do. 

Next, S. G. Chickering & Co. must not imitate the 
name of “Chickering,” as used by Chickering & Sons 
on their pianos. They should at once alter their stencil 
and form the letters differently, so that the imitation 
disappears. 
lay. We shall call attention to them whenever an op- 


These two things can be done without de- 


portunity presents itself and shall not cease agitating the 


subject. 

We would also call the attention of that firm to the 
following advertisement in the Worcester Evening 
Gazette : 


The Only Genuine 8S. G. Chickering Piano 


Is made in Boston, Mass. Beware of Imitations. Nearly 

2,200 sold within the last twelve months. The S. G. Chickering 

piano that is attracting so much attention at the present time 
is sold only by 

Cc. E. STEERE, 

492 Main-st., Clark’s Block, Room 12, 

There are two falsehoods in the above ; one is by im- 

The direct falsehood, 


which refers to 2,200 S, G. Chickering pianos having 


plication and the other is direct. 


been sold within the last twelve months, will react se- 
riously, for we will now state that S. G. Chickering & Co. 
have not only not sold 2,200 pianos within the past 
twelve months, but have not even manufactured 220 
We will not, and cannot, 
S. G. Chickering 
& Co. must do their business on the merits of their 


since the firm is in business. 
countenance such absurd fabrications. 


pianos and nof by trading on the name of Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons, the manufacturers of the genuine Chicker- 
ing piano. 

All we demand is fair, square business, and it can be 
done in the piano line as easily and as successfully as 
in other mercantile lines. 








Haines Brothers. 


HE old-established firm of piano manufacturers, 
Messrs. Haines Brothers, which is doing an excellent trade 
at present, has determined to give special assistance and attention 
to the Chicago house in the future, where their trade has gained 
during the past three months to an extent altogether unexpected. 
The following letter from one of the most eminent Western 
pianists, Mrs. J. S. Bayer, was voluntarily written, and its receipt 
by Messrs. Haines Brothers was a complete surprise. 


Cotumsus, Ohio, June 19, 1886. 
Messrs. Haines Brothers: 


GENTLEMEN—It is with much pleasure and -gratification that I 
add my testimony to that of the host of admirers of the Haines 
Brothers upright pianos. The one I recently purchased of you 
has proven to be all, and I might say even more than was claimed 
for it. Each time that I use it lam the more delighted with it. The 
tone is so pure and sympathetic, combined with great power and 
singing quality, the action is elastic and prompt in nse to 
all kinds of touch, even when subjected to the severest tests, that 
it is indeed a pleasure to play upon it. Neither in Europe nor 
America have I seen an upright piano that so nearly equaled a 
concert grand, or so fully met all the requirements of the 
pianist. Very sincerely yours, Mrs, J. S. BAYER. 








ANTED—By a reliable house in a large city, a strictly 
first-class piano salesman. One competent to handle fine 


trade ; liberal salary to the right man; no canvassing. Address 
‘* Piano,” care MusICAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 





New York, 
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BEATTY 


New York, U. 8. of America. 


VERSUS. 


ADVERTISING 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 


ORN August 14th, 1848, at Mount Lebanon. 1870, I 
left my father’s home without business, friends, 
money or credit, a penniless ploughboy. 

What eight years did—from a candy store in Weller’s 
Arcade to the proprietor of the greatest reed organ works 
in the world. Does printing-ink pay? 1875 1 began to 
advertise Beatty’s organs and pianos with a cash capital 
of less than $3,000, which I had accumulated from 1870 
to 1875, a good name and fair credit. During 1883, 
eight years afterward, I shipped over 17,000 organs and 
pianos (might have shipped as many more if I could 
have filled my orders promptly, so great was the demand 
for Beatty's organs), yet the company failed (not 
Beatty) afterward for lack of cash orders, and it appears 
could not raise $125,000. Why, this amount I received in 
twenty-six working days in September,1883. See the differ- 
ence; during 1883 it is a well-known fact that I received 
over a million of dollars from all parts of civilization for 
instruments bearing my name. It no wonder the 
music trade became alarmed at the movements of the 
“N. J: Ploughboy.” This unparalleled undertaking was 
successfully accomplished under the most disheartening 
difficulties. 


is 


FIRST HALT. 
BEATTY'S EXPERIENCE IN ANOTHER DIRECTION. 

Well, in January, 1884, I became temporarily embar- 
rassed ; no fault of mine. A bank had- credited my ac- 
count $10,000 in my presence, and the following day, in 
my absence, charged it all back without a moment’s 
notice. It was very mysterious to say the least, as it 
was its custom for years to credit drafts same as ready 
money. AssoonasI received the news by telegraph, I 
immediately seen one of the best organizers of stock 
companies to be found in the world, for embarrassment 
was new to me, never having had a check or note pro- 
tested before in my life. He quickly took in my situa- 
tion, and offered my $185,000 of merchandise, and ad- 
vertising creditors, $1 for $1, being first mortgage bond 
on all my assets, payable in one, two and three years 
with interest on assets, at that time worth $350,000 (say 
nothing for my advertised name and mail), at that time 
bringing in from $3,000 to $4,700 a day, besides valuable 
electro and printing material, which was afterward sold 
by the company for old metal and waste paper—(what a 
management)—or if they did not want the bonds he was 
authorized by a trust company and a millionaire to offer 
them eighty cents on the dollar cash, and guaranteeing 
to place them all themselves. Well he might, for what 
was this trifling indebtedness in comparison to a busi- 
ness of over a million a year,a plant of splendidly- 
equipped machinery, a factory stocked with material to 
its very roof, &c. If they preferred they could have their 
money within thirty days cr their bonds. To my great 
astonishment this offer was flatly refused by the chairman, 
and my man politely ordered from the meeting, and I 
called and compelled to sign a cunningly worded memo- 
randum of agreement at the threat of murder, a trust 
mortgage threat of State prison, stock company at threat 
of lunatic asylum, Humbolt’s fate. They obstinately, 
refused, for some reason, to accept the money or bonds. 
Did someone attempt to steal this business, or was it a 
distant hand of the orgam and piano monopolists ? 

This, then, was the manner in which the trustees and 
directors came in possession of this great business in 
“trust,” &c. The balance of indebtedness of the $185,- 
ooo was unfilled organ and piano claims, 1,667, all told, 

_ or only twenty-two working days’ run, asI had shipped 
1,800 the previous month of December. Of course, as 
soon as the trustees and directors became in possession 
of this business, built in eight years, they were king and 
the founder was naturally handicapped. The business was 
run to suit their wishes, the prices were immediately ad- 
vanced (this of course pleased the organ builders) about 
double during the dull season, and valuable trade was 





driven away. I called their attention to it time and 
time again ; they could at any moment have taken the 
first mortgage bonds in place of their entire indebted- 
ness, but they continued to refuse them ; the results, the 
great cash receipts of from $3,000 to $4,700 a day soon 
dwindled down, and trade-went to other quarters. Is it 
any wonder the trustees and its managers failed, that 
the company with so splendid a president and manager 
“got left?” Or was the management of its affairs done on 
purpose, so as to throw the business into the hands of 
a receiver, so as to sell it out and reorganize. It looks a 
little bit suspicious—a nigger in the fence 
where. Now, it would have been far better to have 
taken the first mortgage bonds, at that time as good as 
gold, lifted a temporary embarrassment caused by bank 
rather than to order my financial man from their meet- 
ing, and in demanding the memorandum of agreemen* 
at threat of murder, by so doing all my creditors would 
have been paid like magic. What was $185,000 indebted- 


ness, in comparison to a business of over a million a | 


year? Cash receipts every twenty-six working days 
$85,000 to $125,000, according to the amount of advertis- 
ing, besides merchandise and advertising patronage was 
worth more than this trifling indebtedness ; certain cred- 
itors, according to their own statement made fortunes 
annually. “ What fools these mortals be.” Ifthe bonds 
had been taken or money, or a good liberal extension 
given without the fatal trust mortgage, I could have 
turned the whole affair to one of the greatest advertise- 
ments ever before seen in America, and shipped 30,000 
instruments during 1884. What a golden opportunity 
missed. Since the papers were signed you have dictated 
and run this business your way; is it not high time to 
compromise? Are not the trustees, directors personally 
responsible in getting control of this business only em- 
barrassed, not insolvent, at the threat of murder, delib- 
erately allowing cash receipts to dwindle away without 
trying to save it. I firmly believe the way possession 
was obtained that the trustees are personally responsible 
for half a million damages above all liabilities, for they 
could have sued and judgment obtained in thirty-three 
days; we could get meantime all ready-money necessary, 
as there was no judgment or mortgage against the $350,- 
ooo worth of assets whatever. Three-quarters of the 
creditors’ claims ($185,000) were already paid by notes 
that did not fall due until February, March, April and 
May, 1884. What a grand showing to organize a stock 
company of a million dollars ; but this great opportunity 
they obstinately refused by deliberately ordering my 
man from the Mayor's office, who had already raised 
$50,000 cash. Why this awful threat? Who wanted 
the business ? 

Wilmot handed me twenty letters, all mail I ever saw 
addressed to me personally, 7. ¢, Daniel F. Beatty, 
Washington, N. J., for over two years. 1881 Wilmot 
was ordered to arrest a man after fire, but Jaynes, de- 
tective, got sick. Was evidence buncombe? I found 
this letter recently in package: 

Paterson, N. J., November rr, 1885. 
De B. Wilmot, Esq., 120 Broadway : 

My Dear Sitr—I enclose package containing nineteen letters 
which are personal in character to Mr. Beatty. These letters 
were forwarded to me by the receiver, Mr. Billings, in order 
that you might have them at an early day. The package con- 
tains one registered letter from England, with draft as therein 
described, for which Mr. Billings gives his receipt. Please be 
good enough to acknowledge receipt of package by return 
mail and oblige yours truly. G. A. Hosert. 

Why only twenty; how about this Colonel Fuller? 
Where's Jeffrey, after so truthful a petition to his honor ? 
I sold out bona fide 1884. Company gave me voluntarily 
one-third interest and income, as bonds ($125,000) were 
not taken at Astor House. I have rights. 

Yours very truly, 
The public’s humble and obedient servant, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
New York, United States of America. 
xe * * 


The counsel for the Daniel F. Beatty Organ and Piano 
Company before organization promised me its prisi 
dency, but as Grant had said, “Let us have peace,” I 
compromised, and was elected director. Almost imme- 
diately another meeting was called, and I was asked to 
resign (where was my attorney?) to be elected vice- 
president. Later on it never came. I still held, how- 
ever, one-third interest in the company, and a “large 
income.” A circular was sent broadcast, October 25, 
1884; from it I quote “* * * the company has a capital 
of $350,000 ; its stockholders are men of high business 
standing, and of abundant means; the-directors are 
leading men in the business circles of the United States 
—men whose names are responsible guarantee of the re- 
sponsibility of the company. * * *” 

This was a splendid guarantee that they meant busi- 


| 
some- 
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ness from the word go; however, I called on the presi- 
dent and cheerfully offered him my services; he con- 
sented in the presence of a creditor and trustee. I went 
to the printer’s; half an hour later I returned to the 
president for a new wood-cut, as the name had been 
changed; then he told me he did not need my help, but 
politely walked me out of the office. I called on the 
manager, as I naturally wanted the company to succeed ; 
he was of the same opinion. I returned to New York a 
| few days later, wrote him and received the following 
| letter dated November 12, 1884. 

«* * * T think, perhaps, it is just as well to let the 





| advertising rest. * * * ” 

Strange conduct! I had built this great trade in eight 
years, and knew all about it. They might have ques- 
tioned my ability if it was a paper; but I fear no man 

| living when it comes to write up a good advertisement. 
| 1884 the aldermen sold the Broadway franchise; 1884 
| Ben Butler ran to defeat the Democrats. A few years 
| ago the Erie Railroad was reorganized, Well, it appears 
the directors served the president precisely the same as 
| the trustees did Beatty, promised to stand by us until 
they got our signatures, then forsook us like they did 
Rip Van Winkle. The chairman and chief trustee, it 
will be remembered, got $1,000, afterward another $500. 
I telegraphed from Harrisburg for my brother not to 
loan the $1,000, as it would create a war among the 
trustees. Another trustee placed to his credit nearly 
$10,000 worth of notes—no value received, I am told by 
Cole, to this day. Got stock in company and sold it to 
innocent newspaper men, after Herrick and I told him 
that unless bonds were taken company would surely 
go into the hands of a receiver. They obstinately re- 
fused to take bonds at the Astor House, and left the 
president same as the trustees did Beatty, 

RECAPITULATION. 
Assets, 

Factory, four acres of space, material, bank and 

water stock, &c 
Valuable printing material and electrotypes, cost 

cash about $50,000, afterward sold by com- 

pany for waste paper and old metal 
Best advertised name in existence, and bringing in 

$3,000 to $4,700 a day, payable to Daniel F. 

Beatty—no company. (Weber’s name was 

not changed). Cost over $1,000,000 to ad- 

vertise 750,000 
$1,150,000 
Liabilities. 
Merchandise and advertising indebtedness outside 
of the $1,500 and nearly $10,000 forced ac- 
counts of two trustees, after in power.. 
unfilled or- 


$185,000 
> balance of the indebtedness was 
gan and piano claims, 1,667, all told, or only 
twenty-two days’ run, as I had shipped 1,800 
instruments the previous month—December. 
Talk about Beatty being insolvent ; what non- 
sense. If the trustees wanted to they could 
have taken the bonds at anytime. Why not? 
Watch movements sale July 29, 1886, more 
light may be thrown on this great mystery. 
A clear deed after such awful threats (murder), 
and not insolvent either, without my con- 
sent—courts not posted. $125,000 worth of 

bonds were not taken, and trust mortgage 

illegally canceled, defaulting on every hand 

What rights new company, if parties were 

bribed, where is our Jake Sharp? 

Address—DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
New York, United States of America. 


R. WILLIAM STEINWAY will probably arrive in 

Milwaukee this morning to attend the concerts of 

the Milwaukee Musical Festival. He will be the guest of 

Mr. William Rohlfing of William Rohlfing & Co., who 

represent the Steinway Milwaukee and 
vicinity. 


pianos in 








—This month of July will exceed all former months of July in 
the output of J. & C, Fisher pianos. The firm is extraordinarily 
busy and will do an enormous trade this fall. They deserve it. 


—Here is another neat letter written to THe MusIcAL 
Courter: *‘ You will please find enclosed check for another 
year’s subscription to your excellent paper. It affords us much 
p'easure to read it and its information is most valuable to us.” 
The writers are Messrs. Engelbreckt & Thomson, piano manufac- 
turers, Binghamton, N. Y. 

—In our travels around we came across the works of the 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, at York, Pa., manufacturers 
of the Weaver organ. This firm is receiving their reward for 
producing fine and substantial instruments. Their goods are 
being shipped in quantities all over this country as well as to 
various foreign countries. Their works are run on full time and 
some branches are working over-time. The managers state that 
their trade has never been better in twelve years and they are now 


about thirty days behind their orders, 
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Mechanical Musical {nstruments. 
HE trade are aware that a bitter controversy over 
the inventorship of mechanical musical instruments as 
now manufactured has been going on in one shape or another for 
fifteen years, but the complicated character of the fight has made 
it impossible to give more than a passing notice, and is briefly as 


follows : 

In 1868 J. McTammany conceived the idea of a mechanical 
musical instrument, and succeeded in developing the same as early 
as 1876, when he made a number of complete instruments em- 
bodying most of the essential features of instruments made at the 
present time. 

These instruments were exhibited at the warerooms of Story & 
Camp, St. Louis, and later in Chickering’s warerooms, Boston. 

Mr. McTammany, being poor, was unable to protect his inven- 
tions by letters-patent, and other parties took advantage of his 
poverty and applied for patents covering his invention. This led 
to controversy in the Patent Office, resulting in a substantial vic- 
tory for McTammany. 

When McTammany obtained his patent he entered four suits 
for infringement against the Musical Organ Reed Company for 
manafacturing instruments for the Mechanical Orguinette Com- 
pany, M. Gally and W. H. Johnson. This led to the formation 
of a combination of the Mechanical Orguinette Company, the 
Munroe Organ Reed Company, M. Gally and W. H. Johnson 
against the McTammany Company, and for a number of years the 
war has waged in the United States Court, Boston, resulting in 
decrees in favor of the McTammany Company, with damages. 

The Munroe Organ Reed Company, being convinced of the 
validity of the McTammany patents, obtained an exclusive license 
under the same. No sooner was the McTammany matter settled 
than a difficulty arose in the Patent Office between M. Gally and 
the Mechanical Orguinette Company, resulting in a victory for 
M. Gally. 

This ledto an arrangement with M. Gally, whereby the Mun- 
roe Organ Reed Company obtained an exclusive license under the 
Gally patents for manufacturing the clariona, orchestrone, Mantle 
orchestrone, &c. 

The Munroe Organ Reed Company will now manufacture and 
sell direct to the trade, and with the McTammany and Gally pat- 
ents, and what they already control, they can produce instruments 
far superior to anything yet offered the trade. Their well-known 
reputation for excellence of workmanship in this line is a guaran- 
tee of the highest character. 

Since it has leaked out that they will sell direct to the trade, 
they have received numerous communications from those handling 
this line of goods, promising large orders as soon as they are 


fairly under way. 


En 











instruments, and others are being pushed along to meet the fall 
demand, J. McTammany. 








About Strikes. 


The Stieff Strike. 


As stated in the Sus yesterday, the Stieff strike and the boy- 
cott are ended. Mr. Charles M. Stieff makes the following state- 
ment: “On December 15, 1885, fifty-eight of our men went on a 
strike, the others remaining at work. Those who went out have 
waived all their former demands, and we have taken back twenty. 
We had thirty-nine men on our pay-roll last Saturday, which, 
with the twenty taken on Monday, makes fifty-nine. We intend 
running our usual force as soon as business justifies it, as things 
have been greatly disarranged since the strike at our factory, and 
we cannot take on additional men on this account.” 

Messrs. F. Fischer, H. Petry and H. Meierricks, a committee 
representing the men formerly employed by Mr. Stieff, say : 
‘* The understanding between us is that Mr. Stieff is to employ 
twenty men, fifteen men within the next three days and five men 
within two weeks, and it is distinctly understood that Mr. Stieff 
does not agree to employ any others unless he so feels inclined ; 
and, further, that no non-union men or those employed during 
the strike are asked to be discharged on the return of the twenty 
men, now or hereafter, and that the twenty men will refrain in 
every way from any interference with Mr. Stieff's business. The 
statement contained in the various papers of Sunday, the 11th 
inst., was erroneous and was unauthorized by us.”—Ba/timore 








Sun, 
The Schomaker Strike, 

Colonel Gray, president of the Schomaker Piano Company, re- 
ported yesterday that thirty hands are now at work in the factory 
at Eleventh and Catharine streets. Five of these are men who 
participated in the strike, which is still in progress. Operations 
are going on as before the strike. * * * Trouble among the 
employes of the Schomaker piano manufactory, Eleventh and 
Catharine streets, culminated on Thursday evening in an attack 
on Gottlieb Weiss, a returned striker, Erie-st., above Catharine. 
John Gentner, president of the Piano Makers’ Union, was arrested 
yesterday, and warrants were issued for four strikers named Koche- 
sperger, Kraft, Warren and Spect, charged with complicity in the 
assault. Weiss was so badly beaten that he was not able to work 
yesterday. — Philadelphia Press. 








ANTED—By a man of 20 years’ experience and large ac- 
quaintance in the piano and organ trade, a position as 
traveler for a well-established manufacturer. 

Address, “‘ WEST AND SouTH,” 


The Trade. 


—R. W. Cross and wife, of Chicago, are stopping at the 
Everett House, 


—Mr. Felix Kraemer, with Steinway & Sons, is in Milwaukee, 
the guest of William Rohlfing. 


—R. H. Day, of Cross & Co., Chicago, came to town from 
Boston the other day and quietly departed again. 


—Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, are redecorating their large 
warerooms. Mr. Charles Keidel, one of the firm, is in Europe. 


—The reorganized Munroe Organ Reed Company, of Wor- 
cester, consists of Charles P. Fisher, Joseph Rice and Frank 
Stone. 


—Among the patents granted last week we find one to Wilhelm 
Haubner, of this city, for a separable upright piano case, No. 
345,505. 

—Mr. Edward McCammon refused to give a statement of his 
assets and liabilities to a representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
who called on him in Albany last Monday, Mr. McCammon 
stated that his troubles were due to his attempts to break up the 
union, in consequence of which his tuner and men got parties 
with whom he was dealing to sue him, so he confessed judgment 
in favor of his father-in-law and mother-in-law for $17,000. We 
must admit that we never heard much about these union troubles. 
F. Frickenger, action maker, Nassau, N, Y., has sued McCam- 
mon for $3,000. If the factory starts again it will be under the 
management of a stock company. 








Exports and Imports. 





Week Ending June 29, 1886. 











They are now manufacturing five styles of mechanical musical 


Care Musical CourRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


EXPORTS. 
Bremen— Glasgow— 
| ae a 3.4001 - “Qa S ccc cs ccansas $60 
Hamburg— | London— 
Piano mtl., 3 cs..... - 420, Organ mtl., gcs...... 337 
Rotierdam— U. S. Colombia— 
Orgam, © ..cccrece 76 | Ongans, @ ....scccces 162 
Bristol— Argentine Republic— 
Organ, I 50 Piano, 1 wcccscasdtss 190 
Liverpool— Lisbon— 
ey Se 4,418 Organs, J OB.3.0 ss ceus 600 
Musical insts., 1 ¢cs.. 100 
BU, 2 iy. wcacevces - 500 Pr eror es int $8,313 
IMPORTS, 
Week Ending June 25, 1886, 
Musical instruments, 181............e00 dens ba nequenl $16,690 





OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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Orchestral, 





roe 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Upright and Square Grand 3 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTHES. 





maa CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <e@l 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 








NEW YoORK:. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-NEW YORK.+— 





—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%«—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


No. 25 


WAREROOMS: 


Kast 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40, 000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


~<s * Dlustrated Conandeia "ree. + Le 


Warerooms, 146 AT remont St., Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F HEPBURN & CO. St shcous eraser. temw yore 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > = ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
= o- oe 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth et NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


THEIR 


PIANO 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW YORE. 
— WE wt ACTURE -— 


Grand, Uprio ht and Squares 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago: 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseco. Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Lifo Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


- OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


orrice AaD FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CELICAGO. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

243 St. Paul’s E. Cb., 
N. ¥ 4} Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., Brooklyn Tab 
ah 43 Yah Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, ra 





WREEBORN G. SJdITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RaYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


orm e Ie PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. Lith Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—-794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS— 484 Broadway, 

CASE FACTOKY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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ku mw MARTIN GUITARS mai 


. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dre GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, Der JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, _ aaa NWEW PATENT 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS.| [NM Harmonic Upright 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
C ‘ K UJ RTZ M A N , arand, Square and Upright 
~IPIANOFORTES, > 


106, b and woh Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y 


seeiiser eo n@ KEBACK BALDWIN BACK REST 


¢ 0 0 WICKERINE 4PYX ANOS.> Grand. Square and Upright A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Ott thence | vmmatemain me" | P| ANQFORTES,| Saxtae 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
- struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. These_Instruments have been before the public for 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. (27 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. } nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone | Adjustable to An) 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. have attained an Child or Adult. 


















































AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 





EXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT. “The QUALITY 

which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 

POWER ‘and BRILLIANCY the SINGING’ qualities 

of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 

CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE a5 DESIGN, and 
a) PERFECTION of WORKMANS 


 WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 
wey Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
- Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


















Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street, 


Fon, No. ampden Sow) Morera 2% 2242 can, UNPURGHASED PRE-EMINENGE | ny mae na 
Boston, MASS. Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, | ™#4¢ which Supports 
























ESTABLISHED 1847, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. the Back. = 
SAMUEL PIERCE Every Prano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEAks. Is Cc HEA P. 
’ In buying this Rest you 
READING, MASS. WM. KNABE & GGO.Q | ato net nave to bay 
ee a Stool. 
Largest Organ Pipe Pactory in the World. Vere sattiissnistaniialiad 








N 112 Fifth Avenue New York. Z 
MERICA METAL AND WOOD 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, | The best an! most practical 


attachment for supporting the 
back when performing on l’iano or Organ ever made, 
2 For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST C0., 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Senu for Catalogue, 


A 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
‘ ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 


RONT PIPE 
—AND — Is also prepared to furnish the con quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


PIANOS C. N. STIMPSON, 


ARE THE BEST. eee OF 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. €a rved % Pia nox £ e oS, 


. de and Sold, 
ta” Over 100,000 Made and Sou LYRES and TRUGSES for Upright Pianos, 


Catalogues free on application. large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


SWITH AMERICA ORGAN £0, : 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ct & 

















N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. NEWYORK. Tuned and Regulated 





























UPRIGHT 


RIGH 


PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO,, 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





& Lore 
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oo 7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES To- 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
| WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 








~w2e ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


T T 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A’ our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 

















oo 


ie ) iva Vas tan) Ivan) (an \ 
pany crann, GEO, STECK & CQ. ermecianr. 


ae wen GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT cna, aebenienen “stil 


PIANO MADE, 


, — bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic Bren se nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


was ssi Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, er 


avcoes £A°°™ WEGMAN GHENNING, hg THE “MILLER” ORGAN fi 


co. D. PHASE | ; yO ey puat Is the Best and Most Salable 
Piano Manufacturers. phd Organ of the day. 


Patent G rman Silver Action-Rails, | — 

49 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 3 : Mee cen anne ony Jame dene REP- 
The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano ACENTS WANTED. “a , 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and ee 3 : = MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. Pa. 


brass shell rail. A most complete and elegant im- 
i ITEACA, N. Y. 


[STULTZ & BAUER, CONOVER BROS, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


























— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Among our valuable improv ements, appreciated by pianists 


Upright and Square ae salesmen, are our Patent Ac Patent Metal Action Rail 


7 } Our Pianos are cadena by mh eminent judges as Mme. 
a | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
| E. M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Siecle, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Furtery ‘and Wareroeme. 338 and 340 Fast 31st § Bist Street, New York. | = q 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 








New Burdett = List| DPE RAFZ4NO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. ‘i 
ee Pe & SON, Manufacturers, 


THE 


The Belmont an The Milton T AB FR Pi” Specie) Terme em Privee vo 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 


ORGANS. sp GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ‘ ° 
»  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


Wa AGEN TS WANTED. 
FAUTORY: NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 

1129 CHESTNUT ST, P PHILADELPHIA, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |? F- KRAEMER & CO.,' "yigrvemc 


. MANUFACTURERS AND 
No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. : : IMPORTERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND, SQUARE 


») PIANO HARDWARE, \ (AS =5 oeeere S Se, «274 UPRIGHT 
: Brackets, Pedal Gnards, Pedal Feet, &o. a / t A ZO PIANO COVERS 
Nickel-P’ bso Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and \ : SS ae & - ; , . 2 J f q: \ AND SCARFS 


Malleable Iron Castings, All kinds of Piano Bolts 
Piano Stools, 
































constantly on hand. 
Music Racks 


Artists’ Busts 


~ STRAUCEH BROS., | see 


on Selection 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — aS —— MEEEIRS 0 the Trade 
Grand, Square and Upright : : Lowest Prices. 
one oman 


3 dell dence Special? 
‘) FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0. Box aga. Next to Steinway Hall. 4% Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Tht nase, yen” GSQRALE F Oprieht Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WABEROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


gPate> rted 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal on rs in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


Neo. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524— 53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 


ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 
in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. g One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O re G A N S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Mason 
& Hamuin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and- 
















Price Lists free. 
The MASON & HAMLIN UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES add to 


all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 
liability ‘to get out of 


PIAN OSs especially diminished 
greatest improvement 


tune. Pronounced the 

made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamuin Co, pledge themselves ‘that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 
§39™ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explana 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 






tone and durability, 
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QNLY THE BEST _RAATERIALS USED. 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 






NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 








o 

















ALFRED ( 














Vienna, 1873. 








FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN 


i le 
A. 














Paris, 1878. _ 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OPTER LAKE, PORT 
LEVDEN. LEIPZIG. N.Y. 


> MATERIALS, 





3 
: 


, : —— LZ 
A rELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Y Joon 








122 HAST THIRTHH NTH STREET “SEW YOoREK. 











: FHNING 


Banas, Upright and Crand Pianos 





3 WEST 14th ST, 


| ONE.W YORK. 





128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factory: 


BEHNING & SON. 





4 Chase Pianc Co. * 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 196 and 198 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York 








McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MeoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N. ¥. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 




















RICHMOND, D, INDIANA. 
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